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to books, radio, audio-visual materials, new instructional aids, equipment, and travel 


Fascinating itineraries, small congenial 
opportunities. Each issue contains the Weekly Lesson Plan, based on contents of that 


groups with similar tastes & interests, 
outstanding tour leadership, oppor- 
tunity for choosing a tour emphasizing 
some particular subject: Drama, Art, 
Modern History, English History & 
Literature, Social Studies, Classical 
Backgrounds, Church Music & Reli- 
gious Art, Political Science, Foreign 
School of Sketching and Painting, ete. 
Theusands of teachers and their friends 
have traveled abroad with us since 


week's student edition. 
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Wei WOKE” TEACH 


Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


PAY DOCTOR BILLS 





ms PAY OLD DEBTS 





JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 


NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 


to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. 
immediate attention! 


Now 


TEACHERS ARE USING THIS 


now for any 
our request w 


Teacher loans are 

made on signature 

only —no co-signers, 
no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture 
or personal property. 
School board, friends, 
merchants, will not 
know you are applying 
for @ loan. 


Convenient month- 

ly instaliments pay 

loan out of future 
earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your In- 
come. Entire ivan can 
be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 
money—no longer! 


No principal nag 
summer vacation. If 
our salary stops 
during the summer va- 
cation, payments on 
ee stop also. This 
an extra service of 
special value to teach- 
ers offered by State 
Finance Company. 


urpose, 
receive 


REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 


LOAN SERVICE 


4 The loan is made by 
mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own 
home. You see no 
agents or credit mana- 
gers—only you and we 
know about It. We guar- 
antee strict privacy. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below, 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 


from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 





CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 


Cash Loan 12 15 18 
You Get | Payments Payments Payments 








SELECT 
AMOUNT 
YOU WANT 
TO BORROW 


$100 
200 
300 
400 
600 























Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan 
is over $150 interest is figured at 3% per month on the first 


— 


—_ = 

&, — aa 

Se eseee eeu eeeeeeee 
To State Finance Company, Dept. K-151 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. 
made I can return the money to you within 
or cost whatsmever. 
Amount you want to borrow 

(include present balance, if any) $.... 


Amount earned 
per month..... 


Name and address 


cipal balance. These rates are in 


FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! .....Smcc<-- 


$150 


and 2';% per month on that part uver $150 and not in excess of 
$300 and & of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
d with the Nebrask 


prin- 
lew. 





It is understood that after the loan is 
10 days and there w 


ill be no charge 


On what date of month will your 
- payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?....... 


Number of months 
you receive salary 








of school you teach 


How long with Previous 





present employer. employment 


Husband or wife's 
employment 


To whom are payments on 





auto made? (Name) 





Bank you deal with (Name) 


Amount you owe bank? 


What security on hank loan? 


to (Name) 





Pay rent or real estate 


List helow OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 





payment to? (Name) 


Purpose of loan 


The following are ail 
Full Amount; Paying 
I Still Owe 


Name of Relative 


The ab 
that if any 


Sign Full 


Per Mo. 


FILE INFORMATION ONLY — 
o 


wn 
ove statements are made for e@ purpos 
loan be completed, the U.S, Mail shall be 


Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 


STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


the debts that I have: 


To Whom Owing 





for 


Please list below relative information 
ur confidential files 


.. (Relationship) 





State 




















State................ Oceu 
th ose of securing a loan. 
regarded as my agent. 


s 





Name Here 








NOT 


Mo. 


Ist pmt. due date|Final pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final) Final pmt. equal in any case to| Omaha, Nebraska 


......| the unpaid principal and int. | Date ......................-! 





of interest: 


and payable. 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
IS NOT RECEIVED. 
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PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 





3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $1506 and not 
in excess of $300 and * of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance ; computed on the basis of the number 
of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 
In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the g 
pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 
and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment. ; 

Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. ’ 
This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 
the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 
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, 


to 











(if married, 


sueeeeeneeee== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN «#eeeeeeeen000 


both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 





Capsule Nems 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 
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FOR EASY READING 





$3,725 


Average School Salary: 
Is Up 4.8%, Says NEA 


Salaries of public school in- 
tructional personnel will rise 
18 per cent in 1953-54 to a 
1ew average of $3,725, predicts 
NEA’s Research Division. In 
yurchasing, this figure equals 
$1,934 in 1935-39 or $3,234 in 
1947-49 dollars 
Predicted averages 
or elementary teachers—$3,425 | 
For secondary teachers—$3,960 
Highest: California—$5,000 
states above $4,225—Del., Md.. 
N.J., N.Y... Wash. 


But 14.1 
1,028,899 classroom 
will continue to 
than $2,500 in 1953-54. By con- 
trast 17.6 per cent will receive 
$4,500 or more. 

“Average salary of teachers is 


per cent of nation’s 
teachers 


TECECIVE less | 


slowly,” says 


increasing very 
NEA, “In only one other year in 
the past decade has the per cent 
of increase over the previous 
year been less than 5 per cent 

.. gains have been offset by 
higher taxes and by the fact that 
earnings in other occupations 
advancing at a faster rate. 
The average earnings of all 
employed persons and of teach- 
(in 


ers were almost the same 


1952 ).” 


Two-Hocr TV Richard I 

A special two-hour produc- 
tion of Richard II will be tele- 
vised over NBC on Sunday, Jan. 
24, 4 to 6 p.m. EST. Star is 
Maurice Evans who made TV 
history last April with a full 
length TV Hamlet. Sponsor is 
Hallmark Hall of Fame 

Teachers wishing to prepare 
tudents for this dramatic event 
should use January Cavalcade 
magazine. For tree copies of a 
two-page Richard II Study 
Guide write . Listenables and 
Lookables, 110 Elliot Street, 
Passaic, N. J. Enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 


|} ers 


Morncantown, W. Va.: Edu- 
cators from 15 states took first 
steps toward a National Council 
of Core Teachers. 


CINCINNATI: Fraternities should 
be free to adopt such qualifica- 
tions for membership as_ they 
fit, resolved the N .tional | 
Interfraternity Council, 


see 

















“Mr. Bisbee, the children would 
like you to portray a rather unusual 
role New Year's play.” 


TEACHERS STRIKE: WIN 


GarFieLp, N. J.: The 170 
teachers of this mill town re- 


in our 


| turned to classrooms ending first 


teacher strike in New Jersey's 


history. They won promises of 


| pay increases of $150 to $400. 


Last January the Board of 
Education approved increases, 
but the city’s money agency- 
Board of School Estimate—voted 
No. 

Came the November 
tions. Republicans won. So the 
Democrats marked time, think- 
tax 


elec- 


ing to put the onus of a 
raise on the Republicans. Mean- 
while went without 
promised Loval 1046 
American Federation of Teach- 
AF.L., called a strike. Only 
12 teachers met clasves. 

“It’s a political row,” said one 


teachers 


raises. 


| teacher, “and we are caught in 


the middle. Unless we struck 


| we would never get action. 


Present scale: $2,500— 


$4,800. 


pay 


New Haven, Conn.—The child 
4 to 6 can learn to speak sev- 
eral languages simultaneously in 
addition to his native tongue, 
says Prof. Theodore Anderson. 
By high school he slows down. 


1. Attacks by course content 
partisans modern life 
justment school programs. 

2. Jenner Committee inves- 
tigation of subversive influence 
Results negative. 


on 


in education 


Supreme Court Restudies Segregation 


The Five Questions 
1. Whether Congress in sub- 


| mitting the Fourteenth Amend- 


ment and the states in ratifying 

it, intended or understood that 

it would abolish segregation in 

the public schools? 

2. If that was not the inten- 
the understanding at 


tion 
that time, did 


or 
Congress 


| the state understand that future 





Congresses or the courts might 
outlaw such segregation? 

3. Is it within the judicial 
power, in construing the amend- 
ment, to abolish segregation in 
the public schools? 

4. If it was that 
segregation was unconstitution- 
al, should a court decree order 
admission of Negroes to white 
schools forthwith or did it have 
equity power to permit a grad- 


decided 


al adju nt to be brought | 4: 
ee a | did not spell out school policy. 


ibout? 

5. It 
equity powers to end segrega- 
tion, should it formulate 
tailed decrees or should it re- 
mand the to the 
courts to formulate decrees in 
with the high 


the court exercised its 
de- 
cases 


accordance 


court’s ruling? 


| convention 
| 20-24 


ad- | 


3. Rise of juvenile delinquen- | 


cy and hearings on problem. 

4. Two educational TV sta- 
tions start; 28 construction per- 
mits. 


5. Samuel named 


Brownell 


FROM WASHINGTON 


Work began on first section 


of NEA’s $5,009,000 education | 


center. 


Educational Policies Commis- 


sion’s new chairman is Mrs. 


Sarah C. Caldwell, former NEA 


pres. 


school principals — in 
(Milwaukee Feb. 
will hear Dr. William 
C. Menninger, Gen. Jimmy 
Doolittle, Commissioner Samuel 
Brownell. 


High 


7 Eight Major Events in Education in 1953 


Education, 
hearings 


ot 
Court 


U. §S. Comm. 
6. Supreme 
on segregation, 


7. Education gets cabinet | 


status in new Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

8. “Freedom to read and dis- 
cuss” codes adopted by Amer- 
ican Library Assn., Nat'l Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, and 
others. Eisenhower warning, 
“Don’t join the book burners.” 


and | 





lower | 











The Answers 

Last spring a puzzled Su- 
preme Court invited answers to 
five questions on school segre- 
gation. On Dec. 7-9 it com- 
pleted hearings on briefs offer- 
ing answers. By spring recess 
the Court is expected to come 
up with its own answer which 
will affect 12,500,000 children 
in 17 states and D. C. 

The Republican Dept. of Jus- 


| tice agreed with its Demccratic 


predecessor. Its brief said the 
issue “is not simply to deter- 
mine whether there is equality 
between schools; the Constitu- 
tion requires that there be 
equality as between persons.” 
Summary of answers: 

1. Congress in 1866 
vague. It voted the 14th amend- 
ment to block “Black Codes” 
passed in southern states but 


was 


2. Congress failed to chart 


| tuture course. 


> 


3. Lawyers for the Depart- 
ment of Justice and Negro 
groups say Yes, courts can abol- 
ish segregation. Lawyers for 
South Carolina, Virginia, Kan- 
sas, and Delaware say No. 

4. Yes. Change can be grad- 
ual. 

5. Dept. of Justice would re- 
to lower courts. 
Jackson wondered 
this might involve 
thrashing the out “law- 
suit after lawsuit’? 

In the South, Georgia and 
South Carolina have acted to 
permit abolishing public schools. 
Mississippis House of Repre- 


mand cases 
Justice 
whether 


ISSUIC 


| sentatives, by a two-vote mar- 


gin, adopted a_ resolution to 
submit a constitutional amend- 


ment. 


TEACHER GRANTS 


To 300 high school teachers 
the Fund for Advancement of 
Education will give fellowship 
for away from 
classroom. Send inquiries to 
Natl Comm. on High School 
Teacher Fellowships, 575 Madi- 


son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


awards vear 


England's Year Book of Edu- 
cation goes transatlantic for first 
time under joint sponsorship of 
Columbia University Teachers 
College and University of Lon- 


don. 








COAL MINING—A CHAPTER 
FROM GENERAL SCIENCE 
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1 MANPOWER = 50 HORSEPOWER 
IN TODAY’S COAL MINES 


Today’s bituminous coal miner does his job with 
the aid of marvelous machines of great horsepower. 
With such machines he cuts coal from the seam... other 
machines load it onto shuttle cars, trains or conveyors 
that haul it to the surface. In all, a six-man mining crew 
will use machinery of more than 300 horsepower, or 


50 horsepower per man. 


With all this power at hand, the modern bituminous 
coal miner expends less physical energy than his father. 
He also works under safer conditions, and produces far 
more coal. In just ten years, output per man in America’s 
bituminous mines has risen over 35%—one of the sharpest 


efficiency gains ever shown by any American industry. 


A better product, foo, has resulted from this mechani- 
zation of bituminous coal mines. For along with the 
machines, have come push-button preparation plants 
that wash, grade and treat coal to customers’ specifica- 


tions. Today, bituminous coal is a far more efficient 


product for use in America’s homes, factories, electric 
utilities and steel mills. Modern bituminous coal mines 
are indeed stirring examples of the great strides man is 


taking through the use of machines. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


For More Information about Coal You Can Use 
in Your Classes—Clip and Mail— 
i i i i ee 
ST-1-4 
“THE GENIE STORY’’—the magic genie of coal 
takes a schoolboy on an exciting journey to show 
him the many wonderful uses of bituminous coal. 
A 16-page booklet with color illustrations. Suitable for all grades. 
For specimen copy and list of other free aids, send coupon to: 
Educational Dept., Bituminous Coal Institute, Southern Blidg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Memo to: Architects 
Subject: Ideal Journalism Workshop 


By STANLEY SOLOMON, Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


EFORE your blueprints are com- 
want to make sure you 


plete, we 
journalistic 


know something of our 
needs so that adequate provisions can 
be made—costs permitting. 

Are you aware of the scope 
work in publications? We publish two 
newspapers a month, a school annual, a 
literary magazine, a Spanish language 
magazine, a French magazine, a month- 
ly teachers’ newsletter, and a daily news 
bulletin. In addition to these, we also 
turn out many news releases for local 
and TV and radio stations. We 
use all types of printing processes— 
from regular outside-the-school letter- 
press to mimeo and offset in the school. 

In putting out these organs our stu- 
dents type, draw, take and process 
photos, design pages, sell advertising, 
and keep business records. To complete 
the job of production, they also operate 
our duplicating machines 

You can see we need compact yet flex- 
ible space in which students may handle 
various kinds of equipment at the same 
without getting in each other's 
What we envisage is a workshop 
more than where all our 
publications may originate. Moreover, 
we should be located in a prominent 
position—close to the main entrance for 
and preferably near to the 


of our 


papers 


time 
way. 
a classroom, 


one thing, 
principal's office. 

It would be a good idea—as our 
sketch indicates—to connect publica- 
tions directly with the principal’s office 

so that much of the information that 


passes through his desk can be turned 
over quickly to our central news desk. 
The latter is located in the little outer 
which has swinging doors leading 
to the main corridor. We would like this 
desk to be the “brain” for all the news 
of our school, and for that reason should 
be readily accessible. 

Just back of the news desk we sug- 
our two advisers—one 
editorial and the other business. From 
this location these two can oversee 
every phase of journalism—preparing 
copy in the editerial room. designing 
everything from advertising to page 
layouts in the business and production 
room, and even the operation of the 
duplicating machines. Glass partitions 
separating the different units will add 
to the teaching effectiveness of the ad- 
visers. 

In the editorial room you 
the horseshoe-shape copy desk around 
which editors sit to check copy; indi- 
vidual typewriter desks that can be 
converted to flat tops; a blackboard and 
bulletin board; a wall rack to display 
papers and magazines from other 
shelves for reference books; 
an unabridged dic- 


office, 


gest offices for 


will see 


schools: 
and a place for 
tionary. 

Notice that two doors open into the 
business and production room—one 
from the business adviser’s office and 
one from the editorial room. 

B & P requires a lot of space, be- 
cause activities that go on here are more 
complicated than the others. Some 


students might be publishing the daily 
bulletin on the mimeo or ditto machine; 
others might be working on the teach- 
ers’ newsletter at the multilith machine; 
newspaper photographers might be 
processing their “shots” of the senior 
play in the darkroom; members of the 
annual’s advertising staff might be de- 
signing ads on the drafting boards; two 
youngsters might be preparing copy for 
the newspaper on the varityper and 
IBM electric typewriter; and around the 
spacious worktables two or three groups 
of editors might be “laying out” pages 
of the French, Spanish and literary pub- 
lications simultaneously. 

Along the outside wall of B & P we 
have left space for a long, glass-en- 
closed bulletin board. Here we can dis- 
play our photos and special news items. 
Could allowance be made in the corri- 
dor for students to stop at some length 
without holding up traffic? Perhaps a 
recessed design of some sort would 
help. 

Finally, please observe that quite a 
few phones are necessary—on the two 
advisers’ desks, on the copy desk, on 
one desk in B & P—and that, in accor- 
dance with good teaching procedure, 
we desire adequate electrical outlets, 
provisions for film screens, and dark 
curtains for all windows and glass par- 
titions. 

These are our needs—we look for- 
ward to seeing them met in your blue- 
prints. 


(See “Short Takes,” page 29-T) 





750 hours in use... 


ito 
e 
SI i New Filmosound Specialist 
. } 


with Sapphire jewel parts 


of wear! shows steadier pictures! 


Television station WSPD-TV in To- 
ledo, Ohio, started using the heavy- 
duty Filmosound Specialist 16mm re- 
cording projector on November 6, 
1952. Twenty-four weeks later—after 
1.584.000 feet of film had been shown 
with this Specialist —Bell & Howell ex- 
amined it to detect any signs of wear. 
Even under a magnifying glass not a 
single worn spot was visible on the 
critical film-handling parts! 

Wear on the critical parts (shuttle, 
guide rail, and film tension clips) of 
a projector causes picture unsteadi- 
ness and costly maintenance. But the 
sapphire jewels in the Filmosound 
Specialist protect these critical parts 
...ensure clear, easy-to-watch movies 

. give the Specialist 400°7 longer 
life than an ordinary projector! 

To meet your particular 16mm pro- 
jection needs, many mor® exclusive 
features may be added to the basic 
unit. Pilmosound Specialists are sold 
exclusively by your Bell & Howell 
Special Representative. Mail coupon 


for full information. 


Bell ¢ Howell 


makers of the KD world’s finest motion picture equipment 
iD, @ j 


M4 
f 
pe ‘ Bell & Llowell Company, Dept. A 
ay Ad. 7118 MeCormick Road 


Filmosound Specialists are available in both , y Chicago 45, Ilinois 


. 


standard sound and mugnetic recording mode . % 
Please send me, without cost or obligation. complete 
information on the Filmosound Specialist and the 
name of my Bell & Howell Special Representative. 


Name 
Organization 
Address 


City 


See | 


County 


ee | 
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How one school adopted a teen-age conduct pact 


A Code for Youth 


F YOU could lis- 

ten in this evening 
at the homes of your 
pupils, vou might 
hear comments lik 
these: 

“Why do I have to 
vet home bv eleven? 

All the other kids 
stav out as late as 
they want to.” 

“Why shouldn't Ed and I go steady? 
What’s wrong with that?” 

“Gee, Dad, won't you ever let me use 
the car when there’s a dance at school?” 

At this point you say firmly to your- 
self, “Those are parents’ problems. If I 
can teach more than a hundred young- 
sters during the day, they certainly 
ought to be able to take care of their 
one or two voung hopefuls the rest of 
the time!” 

In a wav, however, those are 
problems, too. If John is out until all 
hours tonight he is going have a hard 
time keeping up with vour instruction 
tomorrow. If Sue becomes involved in 
an adolescent love affair, she might pos- 
sibly be thinking about her one-and- 
only when vou would like at least a 
part of her attention. 


your 


Many schools are finding at least a 


partial solution to the problems that 


lead to home confl'cts by helping their 


pupils and parents to develop a code of 
youthful conduct. Since our PTA has 
recently completed work of this kind, 
an account of the wav in which our 
code was devel ped may suggest the 
lines along which you can work in your 
own school. 

Last year our PTA president found 
that a number of were dis- 
turbed because they did not know just 
what standards they should expect their 
children to maintain in their social ac- 
tivities. The claim that “everyone else 
was often used to justify 


parents 


is doing it” 
conduct about which these parents had 
some misgivings. 

After consideration by the 
executive PTA, a 
committee was organized consisting of 
parents chosen by the president, teach- 
ers appointed by the principal, and 
students chosen by the president of the 
general organization. In the selection 
of parents and students, effort was 
made to secure representation of all 
cultural and social groups. Membership 


some 
committee of the 
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of the committee totaled 25, with stu- 


dents in the majority. 

Chairmanship of the committee was 
rotated among the members of the 
group, alternating between students and 
adults. At each meeting a reporter kept 
a record of the discussion and sum- 
marized results of the session. An ob- 
server kept a record of participation by 
each member and at the close of each 
meeting commented on the frequency 
participation. These 


quality of 
rotated, giving all 


also 


and 
duties were 
members of the group responsibility for 
the success of the work. Decisions were 
reached by compromise and consensus 
more often than by majority vote, al- 
though votes were sometimes taken. 


What Are the Problems? 


The first two or three meetings were 
spent in deciding what problems should 
be considered and in developing mutual 
understanding, especially between the 
young people and adults. Soon all were 
that any opinion honestly 
expressed would be treated with re- 
spect, but even then difficulties result- 
ing from differences in terminology 
sometimes became evident. For exam- 
ple, adults regarded “going steady” as 
an attachment lasting for several 
months, while the young people used 
the term if a couple had been out to- 
gether three or four times. 

A copy of the code was mailed to 
each family represented in the school 
with the suggestions that it should be 
made the basis for discussion. A panel 
representing the committee presented 
the code to the school in an assembly 
which was followed by discussion in a 
number of classes. The same panel pre- 
sented its report at a well-attended PTA 
meeting at which a well-qualified psy- 
chologist commented on the findings and 
discussed the adolescent problems in- 
volved, This meeting was well reported 
in the New York papers and as a result 
many requests for the code have been 
received, as well as an invitation from 
a New York radio station to repeat the 
panel report. 

Under the auspices of the PTA and 
the adult education department, a 
group of mothers is continuing the 
study of these problems under the lead- 
ership of a trained social worker. 

The code will appear in the next edi- 
tion of our student handbook and all 


convinced 


Vernon, N. Y 


incoming students and their parents 
will hear about it as part of our annual 
orientation program. 
For the members of 
this work provided an exceptional ex 
perience in democratic cooperation. 
The times young people and 
adults mect on common ground to ex 
change views frankly are, unfortunately, 


the committee 


when 


rare. 

The code itself has apparently been 
of help to a number of families. A 
check-up in our homerooms six weeks 
after the code was sent to the parents 
revealed that 59 per cent of the parents 
of ninth grade pupils had discussed the 
code with them. For the other classes 
the percentages were: tenth grade, 31 
per cent; eleventh grade, 20 per cent: 
and twelfth grade, 25 per cent. A num- 
ber of comments by parents and pupils 
have indicated that the code has been 
helpful. It has been criticized by some 
parents as being too liberal and by 
some pupils as being too conservative. 
This probably indicates that about the 
right balance was achieved. 

The details of a youth code vy ill dit- 
fer widely according to the customs 
and standards of the community for 
which it is prepared. But if such a code 
is developed in a spirit of mutual re- 
spect and accommodation, it can be of 
help to your young people in the diffi 
cult job of growing up. It may even 
help a little in easing pressure on par- 
ents and those of us who teach. 





TOPICS FOR A CODE 
On these topics a group of thirty 
—half of them parents, the rest 
students — reached agreement on 
recommendations. Each school, of 
course, should make its own code. 
For a sample copy of the A. B. 
Davis code, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Dr. Spalding. 


Allowances: 


Curfew: . 


School day 


Weekend 
Dating: - 


Drinking: 





Driving: — 


Party Manners: 








Smoking: 














Something for Nothing? 


By MARK €. SCHINNERER Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


The writer of this editorial practices 
what he preaches. | know because I am 
well acquainted with him and his career. 
He has always given at least as much, 
and usually more, than he expected to 
receive. He is a stalwart American citi- 
zen. It is fortunate for all of us when 
men like Mark Schinnerer occupy im- 
portant positions of leadership, espe- 
cially in education. Dr. Schinnerer is a 
valued member of the National Advisory 
Council for Scholastic Magazines. 

—John W. Studebaker 
Chairman, Editorial Board 


HIS is about economics. This is 

about the teaching of economics, not 
directed just to teachers of economics, 
but to all teachers. It is directed to all 
teachers because the job that needs to 
be done cannot be done by just the 
teachers of economics. 

There is a colossal oversupply of 
people in my country who either never 
discovered some of the basic principles 


of economics or think that the economic 
laws have been repealed. We hear much 
wailing that the schools have failed in 
this regard and the cry is for required 
courses in economics. We have failed— 
in school and out—but the answer is not 
in required courses. The answer, in my 
opinion, lies in a continuous effort to 
inculcate in children, from kindergarten 
through high school, some basic and 
very simple facts. 

There are three things which almost 
anyone can be brought to understand 
and if these three are ingrained, we can 
leave the more complicated principles 
to the experts. 

1. You can't get something for noth- 
ing. Too many think they can. That is 
the basis of gambling and most specu- 
lation. Giving a higher mark in school 
than is earned is proving that the stu- 
dent can get something for nothing. 
That is bad When parents 
urge no homework, they somehow eX- 
pect something for nothing. One gets 


business. 


9-T 


out of school work about what he puts 
into it. Only parasites get something for 
nothing. 

2. You can’t spend more than you 
have and remain solvent. The longet 
such a system is followed, the more 
impossible it becomes to keep afloat. 
Know anyone who trades in a mort- 
gaged car on a new one and has both 
a newer car and a bigger mortgage? 
The woods are full of such people. It is 
bad economics. It’s somewhat like drug 
addiction. This applies equally to a per- 
son, a business, or a government. 

5. You cannot equalize ability by a 
handicap system. It is wrong to expect 
as much from a youngster with a low 
I. Q. as is expected from a youngster 
with a high I. Q. It is also wrong to 
set up handicaps so that they come out 
even. Leave that for the exclusive use 
of the racing stewards. Competition still 
has a place in America, thank goodness, 
and I don’t want it any other way. 

In every school day, there are numer- 
ous incidents in each student’s school 
experience when these three fundamen- 
tals are present. Just repeatedly bring- 
ing them to the pupil’s consciousness 
will work wonders. If all our people 
accepted these three economic axioms 
and lived by them, we would live in an 
economic paradise. 




















tor grades 9-12 


@ Crary American History Test 
@ Dimond-Pflieger Problems 

of Democracy Test 
@ Cummings World History Test 


We invite you to review 


SOCIAL STUDIES TESTS 


designed for the classroom teacher 


These tests, part of Evaluation and Adjustment Series, 
measure class and student achievement. This evalu- 
ation does more than determine status. It permits ap- 
praisal of individual performance in relation to 
ability. World Book Company’s social studies tests 
are especially convenient, easy to use. 


Each test is the product of authors of 
recognized standing in their particular 
subject fields. 


These reliable tests are designed to measure objec- 
tives of present-day school instruction with the best 
Review these special classroom tests of present-day testing techniques. 

write for information material and speci- All tests are objective. Most can be given by teachers 
during a single class period. Test booklets are re- 
usable. Answer sheets can be hand- or machine-scored. 


men sets. 





Order them from 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 





Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 

















of the town. Baggage-less, I’ve lost the 


~ 
I ocuUus ei the usual ‘tourist-look.’” Townspeople offer 


NE AR E LY ST advice on where to stay and what to 
| eat and what to see.” 

A ae 4c Dr. Bethmann’s sage advice on ac- 
N.Y.C. cepting the ways of the part of the 
world you're visiting is wise; particu- 
larly in the Near East. Here—in Iran, 
Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, and Syria—and in Egypt, you 


IME is of no consequence in the William Howard Taft H.S. in 
Near East. To travel there one With over twenty years of living in the 
must accept this and follow one other Near East to his credit, Dr. Bethmann 
suggestion. Forget the usual American should know of what he speaks. 
fear of ‘microphobia’! Then you will “Don't stay in plush hotels unless re nt u 
find untold pleasures in these lands.” vou're traveling for bragging purposes will not find the American Timetable. 
The speaker, Dr. E. W. Bethmann, only,” he continued. “Use a second- You will not find so-called Western 
research director of the American class hotel and meet the people. When world “efficiency” in trains, busses, and 
Friends of the Middle East, was ad- I arrive in a city, I check my bag at airlines. But armed with a good trav- 
dressing a group of travel-minded adults _ the rail station and walk around. I sniff — eler’s curlosity and adaptability, you 
in the “How to Travel” course at the the air and get the feel and the tempo can use the unforeseen delays to get to 
know the locale. 

" . —_—s . grey But if, for a first trip to this region, 
you prefer a group tour over inde- 
pendent travel, here are a few samples 
offered for next summer. 

San Francisco State College will con- 
duct a traveling seminar to Yugoslavia, 
| Greece, Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, Israel, 
Jordan, and Egypt. Visits to ministries 
and educational institutions included. 
Write Dr. Alfred G. Fisk at the college, 

San Francisco 27, California. 
Brownell Tours, a long-established 
tour company, offers various tours to 
Today thousands of adults are help- these regions (Brownell Travel Bureau, 
less in money matters simply because = ) Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.) 
they never learned early in life how to = a © : ie NEA tours for summer 754 will in- 
chiens Sp a ie em = | clude _ Z the moog or ig coun- 
oraqeapadhel':. cguges, Sar andes al % “. | tries, including Egypt, Turkey, Greece, 
le ha epi hs poral Fe aa TE | Ieee ebanon and fly (NEA Travel 
group. The question of allowances, ¢ : . 4 Div., +o oN 16th St., N.W., Wash- 


when other children have more money, ington, 
handling family charge accounts, and Trans World Airlines Middle East 


encouraging a savings program are ‘ ‘ ag tours are excellent, too. (Folder from 
only a few of the subjects thoroughly e < ; Air Age Education Dept., TWA, 380 
explored and explained y Madison Ave., N.Y.C.) 

~ Transportation alone makes Near 
East tour costs high. Prices, of course, 
will vary with length of time and num- 
ber of countries you visit, but $1,500 





Authoritative ... Attractive 


Outstanding authorities in child and 
family living save assisted us in pre- 
paring this attractively illustrated 32- ; ‘ 
page booklet. PTA groups will find . | would be an absolute minimum. 

it especially useful. Contains no ad- . —M, E. M. 

















vertising. 
Help your students now to learn a 

skill they will need all their lives! 

Send for your free booklet today! 


Teaching these fundamentals now will make the difference 
in later life between adults who are helpless in money mat- 
ters, or capable of getting the most out of income and out of life. 


CB Coun “liane 


Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 





Practical er Household Finance Corporation 
ractical Gurdes for No. ST1-4 
Consumer Education Department ‘N° 


Better Living 919 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Consumer Education Department Please send me a free copy of Children’s = type 
“Op oO oo . 10¢€ each, 
HOUSEHOLD copies tor Classroom use at 


va 
Cipecralen 


fp 
is School or organization 


Minaret of Ommayad Mosque, Damascus 





RHINO 
RENDEZVOUS 


By Betty Frye Leach 


Somerville (Mass) H. S 


Africa claims the last white rhinos 


Photo by W 


YN a cold July day (for it was winter 
in South Africa) a quartet of tour- 
ists prepared to leave the Tavern Hotel 
in Mbabane, capital of Swaziland. We 
were a miscellaneous group brought 
together by chance for a trip to Hlu- 
hluwe, the famous game reserve in 
Zululand. The quartet consisted of 
Gloria, an attractive South African from 
Johannesburg, Johnnie, the chauffeur, 
a former member of the South African 
Air Corps, George, a naturalized South 
African (he had migrated to South 
Africa from Wales), and me, a nomadic 
New England school teacher. 
Hluhluwe is the last existing haunt 
of the white rhinoceros. The name, 
which Zulu means “Sweet 


is a one, 


Waters” in English, It is pronounced in 
an onamatopoetic way which gives it a 
sound resembling the lapping of water, 
for the h’s are pronounced as s’s. The 
reserve covers about 60 miles of game 
country and is crossed by the crocodile 
infested Umfolozi River. 

Just before sunset we began to climb 
higher while a cold wind, a wanderer 
from the distant Drakensberg Moun- 
tains, blew reddish dust against the car 
windows. Finally we drove up the high- 
est hill we had sighted and reached our 
destination. 

Hluhluwe is a settlement consisting 
of about 80 rondavels, or round huts, 
built of cement topped by thatched 
roofs. There is no central dining room 


in this reserve but a community cook- 
house where silverware, cooking uten- 
sils, and Zulu house boys who wash the 
dishes and scrub pots and pans, are 
provided. Tourists, however, must do 
their own cooking. 

Anyone familiar with the Green 
Mountains of Vermont would feel quite 
at home in this part of South Africa 
except for the fact that it is most dan- 
gerous to do any wandering around 
after dark. The rhinos often sleep dur- 
ing the day and feed at early dusk; 
also, in the summer time, one. must 
guard against contact with the vene- 
mous night adders. 

Early the following morning Johnnie 

(Continued on page 13-T) 








UNDERSTANDING 
THE SENTENCE BY 7.87. 


BOOKS ONE AND TWO 
by Kenneth Stratton 


Here are new workbooks for 
high school students — provid- 
ing thorough practice in 
construction and analysis of 
sentences. 


Use them in successive years — 
or separately. They raise indi- 
vidual performance level, save 
teacher time, and provide for 
differences in individual ability. 


BOOK ONE 
discusses basic patterns of the 
sentence, parts of speech, capita- 
lization and punctuation. 


BOOK TWO 
develops further steps, and gives 
more practice in building clear, 
effective sentences. 


\ Test in 
language 
Arts 
x with mp 


Ss 
Write for your copies soon 
WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 


LANGUAGE 
ARTS TESTS 


A section of 


EVALUATION AND 
ADJUSTMENT SERIES 


These meet the long-felt need 
of English teachers for tests 
based on today’s high school 
curriculum. 


All tests are objective, and 
easy to administer. They yield 
scores comparable from test to 
test. Most can be given during 
a single class period. They 
permit accurate evaluation of 
student ability and progress. 


LANGUAGE ARTS TESTS 
COVER THESE AREAS: 
Listening Comprehension 
Literature Acquaintance 
Word Mastery 

Language Abilities 

Reading Comprehension 

Full information material on 


these 5 tests is available on 
request. 
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By giving students a wide choice of books the teacher can turn the problem of many reading levels into an opportunity. 


ONE Class=-SEVEN Reading Levels 


By MAX J. HERZBERG 


Chairman, Selection Committee, Teen Age Book Club 


N our tense and worried age we have 

in recent tended to become 
over-emotional about reading difficul- 
ties. Practically everybody asks teach- 
ers to improve pupil reading—the Board 
of Education, the superintendent and 
the principal, parents, the public at 
large. You look out at your students, 
and you too become worried and emo- 
tional. You wonder how you are going 
o deal with such a monstrous problem. 

For you know, only too well, that 
itudents come to you with a widely 
varied ability to read; and the higher 
the grade, the greater the variation. 
Chere is Jim who does well to read at 
fifth-grade ability, and there is Sallie 
who speeds through Jane Eyre over a 
weekend. Tommy will read anything vo 
long as it is about dogs, and Chester 
will enjoy adventure stories that are a 
year or two below his chronological age. 
In an eighth-grade class you may have 
six or seven levels of reading ability. 
Among 30 pupils you may also have 
30 different and distinct reading tastes. 


years 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on How to Start a 
Teen Age Book Club, together with a kit 
of materials and a sample book. 

Name 

School 


ee 
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It is highly important that teachers 
should not be appalled or discouraged 
but rather exhilarated by what, on ex- 
amination, is a perfectly natural fact. 
A problem may become an opportunity; 
a stumbling-block may turn into a step- 
ping stone. 

For the potential interests in a class 
are a challenge to the teacher to reach 
the individual, to mold personalities of 
many different kinds, to extend in the 
group as a whole a wider knowledge of 
life and the world. 

In other words, the teacher must see 
that different levels of reading ability 
are the result, in great part, of the dif- 
ferences in individuality that our demo- 
cratic society encourages. 

Once you adopt an optimistic rathe: 
than the pessimistic attitude, changes 
can be attained in reading ability. As 
Emmett Albert Betts, the well-known 
expert on reading, points out, the non- 
readers and the extremely retarded 
readers are less than one per cent of the 
school population. Many of the rest 
intelligence than their 
score shows but stumble in 
reading because of emotional insecu- 
rity and, Betts adds, because of atti- 
tudes toward reading. If a change of 
attitude can be brought about, the 
lower levels will rise along with the 
others. Young people who can be made 
to want to read will most certainly learn 
to read, if for no other reason than to 


have greater 


reading 


attain status. 

Often all that is needed to make 
readers is opportunity: having the 
books at hand. It may without immod- 
esty be claimed that the Teen Age 
Book Club, which has provided millions 


of books during the past few years to 
young people all over the country, has 
amply provided the opportunity—and 
thereby has unquestionably increased 
reading range, raised reading levels, 
and in general created more readers. It 
seems evident to me that increasing the 
number of books offered each month 
to 16 choices has definitely stimulated 
young people to read more widely. 
Pupils are excited by being able to 
choose books which by their very ap- 
pearance attracts them; they start good 
books and finish them; they make a be- 
ginning of libraries of their own. They 
are likely to read each month not only 
the particular book they have selected 
but also the books their friends have 
chosen. When the books arrive the 
atmosphere is one of pleasure, as should 
be the case with books. 

The mere fact that each pupil feels 
he can make his own decision is in itself 
a stimulus; he has become an adult. 
Low levels and: high levels give equally 
enthusiastic teachers all 
over the country testify. 

Let the success of the TAB Clubs be 
a witness: young people like to read. 


response, as 





TAB CLUB SELECTIONS 


February 


THUNDER ROAD, William C. Gault, 25¢ 

DIARY OF A YOUNG GIRL, Anne Frank, 25: 

SILVER ROCK, Luke Short, 35¢ 

KOREA’S HEROES, Bruce Jacobs, ed., 25¢ 

BOWLING HANDBOOK, Falcaro & Goodman, 25: 

OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG & GAY, Skinner and 
Kimbrough, 25¢ 

CALL IT TREASON, George Howe, 25+ 

NEW AMERICAN WEBSTER DICTIONARY, 35¢ 

HUCKLEBERRY FINN, Mark Twain, 35¢ 

TALE OF TWO CITIES, Charles Dickens, 35¢ 

PIVOT MAN, Dick Friendlich, 25¢ 

STRANGERS IN THE DESERT, Russel, 25¢ 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Lord Charnwood, 35¢ 

FOREST PATROL, Jim Kjelgaard, 25¢ 

NO OTHER WHITE MEN, Julia Davis, 25¢ 

HUSKY, Rutherford Montgomery, 25¢ 





Rhino Rendezvous 
(Continued from page 11-T) 


got the car, arranged for the service 
of an armed Zulu guide, and down the 
hillside we drove. On and on through 
the game country we went at a slow 
rate of speed, the Zulu keeping a close 
lookout for white rhinoceros. A white 
rhino is larger than a black one, some- 
times weighing as much as five tons. 
Both types are nearsighted, but make 
up for this eye defect by a heightened 
sense of hearing and smell. The white 
rhino feeds on grasses, while the black 
one eats leaves from bushes; the latter 
carries his head higher than the former, 
has a pointed instead of a square jaw, 
and is practically speechless while his 
albino relative, when angry, emits a 
grunt which can be heard at a great 
distance. Both can charge at the rate 
of 40 miles an hour. 

Suddenly our guide, who spoke Eng- 
lish as well as Zulu, told Johnnie to 
stop the car. At first, unaccustomed to 
spotting game, none of us saw anything 
in the animal line except a herd of 
wildebeests moving off to the right. 

“Hush!” said the guide, “Mr. Rhino, 
his wife, and baby.” 

Following his extended arm we 
gazed far down into a valley where we 
could just make out the shadowy figures 
of the rhino trio. 

“Hush!” the guide repeated again. 
The wind is right, you come, and you 
come quickly and quietly, but if the 
wind she change, you climb a tree!” 

Out of the car climbed George and 
johnnie; Gloria and I followed after a 
minute’s hesitation. 

“Is it safe to go down into the valley 
with those three critters at the foot?” 
| asked Johnnie. 

“Yes, look at the trees,” he 
ium looking at them,” I replied. “They 
don’t appear to be very sturdy and 


said. “I 


seem to be very small.” (There is a 
great difference between a South Afri- 
can pine tree and a Georgia pine.) 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” he con- 
inued_ reassuringly, “see how they 
grow; they aren't in a straight line. If 
the rhino charges us, he will have to 
veave around them; we can dodge.” 

Down the rough hillslide we went 
until we were almost within camera 
shot of the happy family, but the sun- 
light was falling from the wrong dis- 
tance for us to get a snapshot. Repeated 
signals from the guide prompted us to 
move cautiously as we quietly began 
our return trip. 

We reached the car with no un- 
toward results of our stroll down that 
particular hillside, for the wind didn't 
change; if it had, I doubt that I would 
now be enthusiastically recommending 


a trip to Hluhluwe! 











Sight-see the St. Lawrence on 
your way to Europe! 


One-third of your trip—1000 miles—is a 
smooth, scenic landscape voyage aboard 
White Empresses! From Montreal you 
wind past the quaint villages and farms 
of French Canada. You come close 
enough to the shore to hear church 
bells chime, get a fisherman’s view of 
valled Québec and the towering 
Chateau Frontenac. \WWhen you go by 


Empress, your sight-seeing starts the 


moment you step aboard! 

You'll enjoy the luxury of spacious- 
ness, too, aboard Canadian Pacific 
Empresses. Big, airy private quarters, 


outside staterooms. And fun—friendly 
social life, all the sports you can imag- 
ine, superb food and service. Book 
now for your trip this summer! 
Empresses sail weekly from Mont- 
real and Québec eastbound and from 
Liverpool westbound. From $220 first 
class, $152 tourist, according to ship 
and season. See your local agent or 
Canadian Pacific in principal cities in 


U.S. and Canada. 


Cmadian(? 





Travel TIPS 
\ 
HOSE of you who have written us 
for information on the National 
Council for Educational Travel know 
Monday, February 15th, Atlantic City, 
N. ]., should be on your calendar for 


-—Teolt. a. my: 4 -] iczA the next meeting of NCET. Meeting at 
the same time will be the American 
(ond Contrast! Association of School Administrators. 
on ° (If you don’t know about NCET yet, 
No vacauon ever before like write us today!) 
this, for South Africa's challenge _— “How to Run Student Trips” will be 
is the unusual, the delightfully unexpected. : a feature panel on the NCET agenda; 
Contrast the roar of a lion (spine-tingling with a second panel on the problems 
even in the snug security of your game reserve - nae | of educational travel. Guest speakers 
cottage) with the thunder of a gigantic waterfall . from education as well is travel indus- 
seen spray-close in all its majesty with the rhythm : 3 7 yg er rag ee 
of a smart dance orc hestra in a modern cosmopolitan ” e il be tan. aren anton, = 
city Chances are you've never had a diamond mine 
in your itinerary . . . or the improbable fantasy of 
an ostrich farm. So much to enjoy when you 
spend your sabbatical leave in South Africa. 


Here’s an opportunity to see and 
hear what others are doing to promote 
the right kind of travel, to contribute 
vour ideas and experiences, and ask 
Write 10 SATOUR for information and your travel questions. 
literature . . . then ash your Travel Copies of the new NCET pamphlet 
Agent to Belp you plan your wip : New Trends in Educational Travel still 
ivailable from this department. 


TOUR ‘ 
@f Sot Aout orci 


\ CORPORATION British Railways offers an inviting 

Vv 0 Cte Avene, inet eeen TP, uA. °. cut rate for traveling Americans. “Thrift 

: Tour Tickets,” good for 1,000 miles 

for a period of six months, will cost 
first class. But 


f Pt $18 third class or $27 firs SS. 
es ive you must buy tickets before you leave 
these shores, at any travel agency in 


U. S. A. or Canada. 


Multi 80no0 


*If you teach Italian, both you and 


EDEN your prize student may be the lucky 





winners of free round-trip passage to 


oRWAY | Rome this summer. Medaglia D'Oro 

ARK’ NM Come in glorious | ©®-, Cooperating with the Italian Con- 

NM Springtime to sparkling sulate General in New York, is now 
pe Scandinavia .. . ideal gateway to | conducting a nationwide essay contest 
Europe. Enjoy the majestic fjords and water- (topic: “Why I Wish to See Italy”) 


; ’ . : eee a es for high school students. There are 
the world’s best artistry falls . . . colorful folk traditions . . . medieval walled me & 96 Westen Pe 
cities . . . picturesque fairytale towns. additional cash prizes, too. Write Prof. 


yous Ge verve and color ; ne Howard Marraro, Casa Italiana, Colum- 
of Scandinavia’s folklore. Come when the Midnight Sun adds extra hours for |}. Univ. N. Y. C. 27. for ec 7 
Royal Danish Ballet Festival dt tte tinier 
Copenhagen, May 25-31 admiration as democracy’s workshop for the future. 
ee ee A hearty welcome awaits you in these Lands of Sun- ‘54 Study Tours 
finn han _ lit Nights. So easy to reach by air and sea. Wonderful _ Watch the March issue of Scholastic 
Stadtieaien Deattecd ot food, shopping, entertainment. English spoken every- | Teacher tor a round-up of summer 
Music, Ballet and Opera where. See your travel agent or mail coupon. Come | travel plus study opportunities. Exam- 
June 2-9 this Spring when “the swing is to Europe.” - of 54 offerings is ry ng a 
iar aid America tour sponsored by Intercol- 
ee ee | saeeaatneie natant ei, legiate Tours, Inc. (419 Boylston St., 
— = Scandinavian National Travel Commission f | Boston, Mass.). A two-month trip, in- 
J Dept. A-5 , Box 80. New York 10, N. Y. A. | cluding sea and air transportation, the 
Please send colorful booklets. § | tour will reach Trinidad, Barbados, 
g | Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, 
§. | Peru, Bolivia, and Paraguay. A special 
I 
i 
@a 


Enjoy the international 
Scandinavian Festivals, 


rules. 








seminar is arranged in Chile’s Uni- 
versity of Santiago. Write Intercollegi- 
ate for tour folder. 

—Manrcaret E. McDonaLp 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 





Not One—But Two 


You won't be “seeing double” 
when you find two Teacher Edi- 
tions of Senior Scholastic in your 
Jan. 13 package. We're sending you 
an extra Teacher Edition copy next 
week, because we'd like you to use 
it as a means of introducing other 
teachers to Senior Scholastic. We'll 
be most appreciative if you refer 
this extra copy to a teacher who is 
unfamiliar with the magazine. The 
Jan. 13 issue will also contain in- 
formation about entering second- 
semester subscriptions, and will 
have an order card enclosed. 











Year of Decision Ahead (p. 14) 


Digest of the Article 

Ihe Congressional elections of 1954 
lave come to the fore in national poli- 
tics. The voters will decide whether the 
itepublicans are to retain control of 
both houses of Congress. Evidence of 
a division within the Republican party 
was highlighted in Senator McCarthy’s 
1eply to former President Truman’s de- 
fense of his actions in the Harry Dexter 
White case. McCarthy also criticized 
President Eisenhower's foreign policy, 
particularly in Asia, and held that the 
major issue in 1954 would be commu- 
nism in government. President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State Dulles 
took issue with McCarthy. The Presi- 
dent believes that the people may wish 
to support the Republican party for its 
success in handling Communists in gov- 
ernment; but that positive contributions 
of the party in the fields of foreign 
affairs, farm problems, taxes, and the 
tariff will be decisive. 
Aim 

To help students evaluate the prob- 
lems facing the Republican party in this 


session of Congress and in the forth- 
coming Congressional elections. 


Discussion Questions 


1. The Congressional elections of 
1954 are 11 months off. Why should we 
bother discussing them today? 

2. What evidence is there of a divi- 
sion within the Republican party on the 
issues which will face the voters in 
November? 

3. How do Senator McCarthy and 
President Eisenhower differ on the role 
that Communists in government will 
play in the forthcoming political cam- 


paign? 


between Israelis and Arabs. 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


American History, World History, Problems of American Democracy— 
“Pooling Atomic Power for Peace,” beginning on page 10. The significance 
of President Eisenhower's speech and its impact on the cold war. 

American History—“Year of Decision Ahead,” beginning on page 14. The 
conflict within the Republican party and possible issues in ‘54. 

American History, P. A. D.—‘Wiretapping—Dirty Business or Dire Neces- 
sity?” beginning on page 7. “Should evidence secured by wiretapping be 
permitted in Federal courts?” is debated in this pro and con feature. 

American History, World History—“Who Says I Can’t Leave Town?” be- 
ginning on page 12. Number 11 in our “Freedom Answers Communism” 
series considers the importance of freedom of movement. 

Ethical Values, Biography—“Truce Man,” on page 6. In our Interview of 
the Week we meet General Vagn Bennike, whose job is keeping the peace 








4. In his radio-TV address to the 
nation, Senator McCarthy called for 
cutting off all economic and military 
aid to any of our allies who traded with 
Communist China. How does this differ 
from the policy of the Administration? 
If you had written to the White House 
on this issue, which point of view would 
you have supported? Defend it. 

5. How does President Eisenhower 
plan to win the support of the voters 
in November, 1954? 

6. If the elections were held today, 
do you think the Republican party 
would keep control of both houses of 
Congress? On what do you ‘base your 
opinion? 


Things to Do 


1. Organize a round-table discussion 
on the question: “Is Senator McCarthy 
helping or hurting the Republican 
chances for victory in 1954?” 

2. Clip cartoons from the daily news- 
papers. Be prepared to discuss the point 
of view expressed in the cartoon. 

3. Report to the class on a radio or 
TV program which helped you to un- 
derstand the issues now facing Congress 
and the Administration. 


4. Bring to class newspaper editorials 
which indicate the point of view taken 
by the editor on the national issues in 
the 1954 campaign. Be prepared to 
summarize the editor’s point of view 
and to quote briefly from the editorial. 


Pooling Atomic Power for Peace 


(p. 10) 

Digest of the Article 

In a powerful address before the 
U. N. General Assembly last month, 
President Eisenhower spoke of the 
“awful arithmetic of the atomic bomb.” 
He broached to the Russians the first 
important new approach to the atomic 
problem in seven years—a world pool 
for the development of th» atom’s peace- 
ful uses. 

At first the Russian press was hostile 
to the proposal, but later the Russian 
foreign office indicated that the plan 
would be given serious attention. In the 
West, the President’s plan was received 
warmly. It remains for the Russians to 
show the world what they will do to 
help us achieve peace. 

Aim 
To help students understand the sig 


nificance of President Eisenhower's 








TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Have you been using tests for diagnostic purposes? The use of standard- 
ized achievement tests to gauge the accomplishments of pupils should invite 
increased use of these tests for diagnostic purposes. Even where you are not 
satisfied that the test is valid (i.e., that it tests what it is supposed to test), 
items in it may suggest fields which merit further cultivation. For example, 
if an achievement test indicates that vour students are weak on the relation- 
ship between branches of the Federal Government, review of the essentials 
should be undertaken. Of course, the use of achievement tests for diagnostic 


—H. L. H. 


purposes applies with equal torce to classroom tests. 
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latest proposal for preserving the world 
trom atomic war. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why did the President choose to 
make his proposals on the use of atomic 
power before the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly? 

2. Scholastic’s Foreign Affairs Editor, 
who wrote this article, was present at 
the U. N. to hear the address. He said 
that it was the most moving address he 
had heard in his experience as a U. N. 
iccredited Look over 
the article once again. What quotation 
from the President’s speech do you re- 
gard as most significant? Why? 

3. What evidence have we that the 
United States no longer holds an atom 
# hydrogen bomb monopoly? 

4. Moscow radio’s best-known broad- 
caster that the President 
“threatened atomic How would 
you have answered such a charge? 

5. Should we rely on our superiority 
in the number and: quality of our atomic 
weapons or should we continue to search 
for peace? Defend your answer. 

6. Why will the world be a better 
place to live in if President Eisenhower's 
plan for pooling atomic resources is 


correspondent. 


charged 
war.” 


accepted? 


Things to Do 


Have a student consult the special 
issue of Senior Scholastic, March 7, 
1951, on atomic energy. Report to the 
class on the peaceful uses of atomic 


‘ nergy. 
Reference 
Special issue of School Life, Septem- 


~ 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


January 13, 1954 

National Affairs Article: Twentieth 
Century Minutemen—The proposed pro- 
gram of the National Security Training 
Commission, how it would work, its im- 
plications for the future, and its chances 
of being made law by Congress. 

Foreign Affairs Article: Pakistan— 
Situated in an area of great strategic 
importance, next door to neutral India, 
anti-Communist Pakistan may become 
our newest ally. 

Forum Topic of the Week: How 
Would You Stop Cheating on Exams?— 
A forum discussion of this problem, 
based on student suggestions submitted 
in a nationwide competition. 


January 20 Issue 
Four-page semester review test— 


Answers in Teacher Edition. 








ber, 1953, on “Citizenship for an Atomic 
Age.” Published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (Office of Education). U. S. Gov- 
Printing Office, Washington 
15 cents. 


ernment 


Zo, D. C, 


Wire Tapping—Dirty Business 
or Dire Necessity (p. 7) 
Aim 
To help students evaluate arguments 
for and against proposals to permit the 


Federal! Government to tap telephones 
and use the information gained in this 


way in court. 
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Assignment 


In parallel columns, outline the argu- 
ments for and against permitting the 
Federal Government to tap telephones. 
Do not use the exact wording of the 
italicized headings that precede the 
arguments in the article. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why has the question of permit- 
ting the Federal Government to tap 
wires come up at this time? 

2. What does the Federal Commu- 
nications Act say about wiretapping? 

3. How does the Bill of Rights affect 
your thinking about the legality of wire- 
tapping? 

4. To what extent would the use of 
wiretaps be limited, according to the 
most prominent proposals made to Con- 
gress? 

5. Which of the arguments against 
permitting the Federal Government to 
tap wires do you regard as most force- 
ful? 

6. How would you answer such an 
argument if you favored permitting the 
Federal Government to tap wires? 


Who Says | Can’t Leave Town? 
(p. 12) 
Aim 
To emphasize the significance of free- 
dom of movement in @ democratic coun- 
try and to contrast this with restraints 
in Russia. 


Discussion Questions 

1. From your own experience, what 
evidence can you offer the class that 
there is freedom to move from one part 
of our country to another? 

2. Why do the Communists place re- 


strictions on freedom of movement in 
Russia? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 18) 

I. Pooling Atomic Power: 1-General As- 
sembly; 2-Bermuda; 3-United Nations; 4- 
true; 5-hydrogen; 6-Russia; 7-true. 

II. Year of Decision: A. a-2; b-2; c-4; 
d-1; e-2; f-3; g-3; h-4. B. Fact or Opinion: 
1-F; 2-O; 3-O; 4-F. 

III. Reading a Chart: 1-two to three 
years; 2-11%; 3-28%; 4-1949; 5-Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

IV. Wiretapping: 1-F; 2-F; 3-A; 4-A. 





Answers to Quick Quiz (p. 19) 

1. Berlin-b; Ben-Gurion-d; Bermuda-a; 
Big-4-c. 2. NATO-North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization-a; EDC-European Defense 
Community-c; PW-prisoner of war-b. 
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You can get 
better indoor flash pictures— 


with ANSCO All-Weather Film! 


Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards 


You get 
DOUBLE PRIZE MONEY 


if your national cash prize-winning 
picture is made on Ansco Film. 
Load your camera with Ansco Film. 


WIN *100.00 instead of *50.00 
550.00 instead of '25.00 
530.00 instead of *15.00 


Now you can get those delicate-shaded but snappy 
photos indoors that you've been getting outdoors. The 
secret —Ansco All-Weather Film's extreme “light lati- 
tude.” It is this quality that lets you take pictures on 
cloudy days or sunny days and makes it right indoors too 
with any make of flashlamp . . . even the smallest ones. 


And Ansco guarantees that you will get results that 
please. If after trying Ansco’s All-Weather Film you 
are not satisfied—simply return the negatives and the 
guarantee bond packed with every roll and you'll re- 
ceive a new roll of-film free! 

Get several rolls today . . . and then when parties, 
games and school goings-on pop up unexpectedly you'll 
be ready for anything with your trusty flash camera. 
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ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 
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... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic. 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


22 Gis Who Went Communist 


Dear Editor: 

Taking into consideration that the 22 
American prisoners who have gone over 
to the Communist side went over be- 
cause of the promises made to them 
we can come to the conclusion that at 
least some of these promises are being 
fulfilled. These prisoners are probably 
helping the Communists more than any 
other 22 persons in all of the Commu- 
nist world. These prisoners are probably 
being treated like kings, for indeed they 
are helping Communist propaganda. If 
I were one of the explainers I would 
say: 

“Maybe you are eating better than 
you have ever eaten before. Maybe you 
are getting some of the things that you 
have been promised. If you have gone 
over to the Communists for these rea- 
sons, then you have just sold yourselves, 
and are serving one of the most dia- 
bolical doctrines known to man. May 
I appeal to your better selves. For the 
love of God, who believes in you even 
if some of you don’t believe in Him, 
come back! 

“Whatever your problems may be, 
communism is not the answer. As far 
as the Communist doctrine is con- 
cerned, you are worth as much as 
you can do for the party. As far as 
God is concerned, you are worth more 
than anything, whether vou’re ‘down 
and out’ or ‘up and prosperous.’ If 
you come back, God bless vou. If you 
don’t, then may God have mercy on 
you!” 

It is my sincere belief that telling 
our boys that they should come back 
because the U. S. has more material 
benefits isn’t going to help much. Our 
boys already know this. We should ap- 
peal to their sense of honor and justice. 
Very likely some of them were misled 
into thinking that communism is just 
and honorable. 

By the way, Senior Scholastic is do- 
ing a wonderful job in the articles 
“Freedom Answers Communism.” 

Vincent Lozano 


Corpus Christi, Texas 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing in regard to the article 
in the December 9 issue of Senior 
Scholastic, in which you offered a chal- 
lenge as to what we would say to the 
22 Americans who,have embraced com- 
munism. 

Of course, it is hard for the average 
American to believe that anyone would 
not want to return to America, “the 
land of plenty.” But none of us know, 
and possibly never will know, what 
these prisoners had to go through and 
therefore we can’t understand it. 

I sincerely believe that each of these 
22 American prisoners should have an 
opportunity to talk with his mother or 
a close friend, even if it is for just a few 
minutes. When the prisoners were at 
their weakest point the Communists 
could make communism sound like the 
real thing. But now they will be able to 
see through it. 

I'm of the opinion that these pris- 
oners feel that there is nothing left 
for them in America, especially at 
home. Therefore, if someone from their 
“hométown” could tell them of the 
many opportunities that await them; 
assure them they do have friends and 
a job waiting; remind them of the re- 
ligion they were taught to believe; 
make them feel as though they are 
really wanted at home—this I’m sure 
would change their outlook. 

If, after talking with their friends 
and knowing what lies ahead of them 
they still want to remain in the Com- 
munist-run countries, I believe that 
they don’t deserve to be brought inte 
America where “people know no want.” 
We have too many Communists in our 
country, without bringing in 22 more. 
After all, if they can break up a home, 
what can they do to a country? 

Barbara Smith 
Saint Croix Falls (Wis.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 
I read your article in the December 
9 issue, about trying to convince the 
22 American boys to come home. If I 
were one of the explainers, I would 
tell them to stay right where they are. 
If they think more of communism than 
of our own form of government, we 
don’t want them back. There are*thou- 
sands of people in the world who would 
jump at the chance to live in the U. S., 
and they would appreciate it. So let 
those boys stay with the Reds. We 
don’t want to force anyone to live in 
our country. 
Richard E. Mehring 
Port Washington, Wis. 


More on Careers 
Dear Editor: 
I agree with Shirley Podhajsky of 
Clutier, Iowa. I also saw the article 
(Continued on page 5) 
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RIVETS GO “BANG”! Explosive rivets 


are ideal for high-speed “blind rivet- 
ing,” in which you can reach only one 
side of the materials, as in this air- 
plane panel. Secret is a small charge of 
Du Pont powder in the rivet shank. 
The operator “‘positions™ the rivet 
and touches a heated iron to it. The 
powder explodes. Instantly, the shank 
expands to fill the hole and a barrel- 
shaped head is formed on the blind 
end, locking it on to stay. Sounds 
simple, but it was a tough problem 
for metallurgists, explosives chemists 
and engineers. 





Questions students 
ask Du Pont 


L site acy i“ 
be oe 


FIRST MAN-MADE FIBER. Here is rayon being made. Before rayon was in- 


vented, there wasn’t such a thing as -“‘man-made”’ fiber. Rayon’s inventor, 
Count Chardonnet, got the idea for its manufacture from studying a spa- 
ghetti-making machine. This picture shows you why: Rayon yarn is born 
when an amber fluid called viscose—made from wood pulp or cotton linters-— 
is forced through the tiny holes in a disc known as a spinneret. A chemical 
bath then “hardens” the liquid into a continuous thread. Du Pont’s long 
experience in making rayon helped to 
give its scientists and engineers the 
background they needed to develop 
nylon and other ‘‘man-made”’ fibers. 


TB SPOTTER. Every day, more than 
28,000 Americans get chest x-rays to 
help them fight tuberculosis. The 
cost has come down greatly because 
of the development of new equip- 
ment using small film. Du Pont men 
who worked on the special x-ray 
screen and ultrafine grain film in- 
cluded organic chemists, physical 
chemists, and physicists. 





Watch “Cavalcade of America” on Television 





How can I choose a good engineering 
college? —G.H.R., Michigan 
Learn ali you can from your sci- 
ence teacher and vocational guid- 
ance counselor. Ask a graduate 
engineer for his advice. Also, go to 
your library and consult college 
catalogs describing courses and 
equipment. A list of schools and 
curricula accredited by national 
engineering societies is obtainable 
for 25¢ from Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development, 29 
West 39th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Should I study math when I really 
aim to be a technical salesman? 
—W.M., New York 
Yes! Mathematics supplies essen- 
tial training for any type of tech- 
nical work. You need not take as 
many math courses as a research 
man, but some are essential for a 
technical salesman. 
Send your questions about career 
opportunities in science to Science 
in Action, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), 2521 Nemours 
Bldg., Wiimington, Delaware. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 














Say What You Please 
(Continued from page 3) 


in the November 11 isaie, “Your Ca- 
reer in. Teaching.” 

I think it is an article that should 
be printed weekly, as“it could be help- 
ful to someone undecided about his 
or her career, now or in the future. 

Congratulations on such a magazine 
as yours, Senior Scholastic. I find it 
educational, interesting, and enjoyable. 

Barbara Hancock 
A. L. Miller Senior H.S 
Macon, Georgia 


On Scientific Research 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to commend you on 
your choice of forum topic, “Uncle Sam 
in the Test Tube,” for the week of 
Nov. 18 . . . I believe that even today 
in this so-called “literate” world in 
which we live (and incidentally con- 
sume priceless food and resources), the 
great majority of the population still 
maintain this misconception of the de- 
velopment and advancement of science. 


How many of us today are actually 
conscious of the time and effort that 
is put into the scores of things we 
possess, brought about through scien- 
tific research? 

I highly approve your “third side of 
the question,” for I believe in most 
instances where great decisions are to 
be made, it is the compromise that is 
preferred. 

Larry Wilke 
Wausau Senior H.S 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


Paging Paul Giel 
Dear Editor: 

The article which you ran on Paul 
Giel was wonderful and we here in 
Minnesota think that he deserves all 
credit given to him. 

In the article vou stated his name 
was pronounced “jeel.” I believe this 
is an incorrect pronunciation. Our 
sports broadcasters pronounce his name 
“Geel.” I hope that you will continue 
running articles of this kind. 

Donna Schoenecker 
Shakopee (Minn.) High School 





OUR FRONT COVER 


The Korean in the photo is inspecting a 
Fifth Air Force jet plane. He wears the tra- 
ditional black hat symbolic of his position 
as the senior male member of his family. 
Flyer showing what makes a jet swoosh is 
Lieut. John Lowery of Auburn, Ala. 
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. Short rest period: ____ 


Net Score 


° | 
“a 
*6 


Five players on each __. 
Fabric part of goal. 
Tried for a goal. 


. Mr. Eisenhower. 


3. Answer (abbr.). 
. Myself. 


.— usually play the 


pivot. 


9. Each (abbr.). 
. Group of musicians. 


. Perished. 


3. Outside covering of an 


orange. 


. Only this and nothing 


else. 


7. Short for referees. 


. Florida (abbr.). 


. Earth. 
2. Marriage vow 
3. Defensive player. 


. Brother (abbr.). 


5. Masculine nickname. 


out 


2. Increase scantily. 
. Scientist who formulated 


Theory of Relativity 
(initials ). 


. Dine. 
. Exclamation ot surprise. 
. —__— _ point for a suc- 


cessful foul shot. 


. Russian emperor. 
. Lean over. 
. To beat a team badly 


(collog.). 


5. Tin containers. 
}. Bismarck is the capital of 


this state (abbr.), 


. Short for Edward. 
3. Sow; plant. 
. Type of eyeglasses. 
22. Moving by bouncing ball. 
23. Type of fortification. 
. Set patterns by which to 


By Priscilla Calhoun, Byron (Ga.) High School 


* Starred words refer to basketball. 





































































































score, 
. Actor Flynn. at 
. Metal part of a goal. 
. Dressed pelt of some 46 
animals. 
29. Exist. 51 
. Plaything 
. Booty; plunder 
. Obstructions. “ x ad 
. “Flashy” shot. 
. They play for money. 
. Seasoning 
5. Prophet. 
7. Shade. 
. Sorrow. 
. Feminine name. 
. Tellurium (chemical 
symbol ). 
. To. 


. Cereal grain. 
. Lad. 
38. “To hit the _____ on 
the head.” 
. Toss up between two 
players: jump 
2. Opera (abbr.). 
. Chemical symbol for 
samarium. 
3. Exclamation of sorrow. 
. Offensive player. 
. That is (abbr.). 
a of bounds play. 
3. Implements. 
. Fruit drink, 
. Sharp. 
. ___—. shot from sta- 
tionary position. 
. Chief player; hero. 






























































Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers next week. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Truce Man 


Meet Maj. General Vagn Bennike, whose job is 
keeping the peace between Israelis and Arabs 





HE man who has the important job of trying to keep 

peace between the Jews of Israel and the Arabs of bor- 
dering countries looks like an especially mild college pro- 
fessor. Actually, he is a very tough professional soldier from 
Denmark. 

His name is Major General Vagn Bennike (pronounced 
vohn ben-ne-kev) and he was chief of engineers in the 
Danish army before taking over his present post. Now his 
title is Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce Organi- 
zation in Palestine. He and his staff have to see that the 
Jews and Arabs live up to the agreements that ended the 
all-out war between them in 1948-1949. 

Individuals and groups have been breaking these agree- 
ments. They cross the borders in both directions illegally 
ind there have been hundreds of raids and clashes in which 
many have been killed on both sides. Gen. Bennike’s organi- 
zation has to try to stop these. When they do happen he 


must investigate to fix the blame 


In Danish Underground Resistance 


This sort of “irregular” war is nothing new to the general. 
When German troops marched into his tiny country during 
World War II, he joined the underground Danish resistance. 
He used his engineering training to blow up German troop 
trains and make trouble for the enemy in other ways. Had 
he ever been caught, he would have been shot on the spot. 

“I was always in hiding,” he said, “and had to keep 
moving to avoid capture. For a year and a half I had no 
word of my wife and two daughters. Nor did they know 
what had happened to me.” 

Most resistance fighters were young men and women. 
Gen. Bennike was past fifty when the war broke out. He was 
horn in Copenhagen on Jan. 6, 1888. 

Besides honors heaped upon him by his own country, he 
was awarded the U. S. Medal of Freedom for “meritorious 
achievement.” He is a modest man but, he told us, he likes 
to “boast a little” about that medal. What really made him 
feel good, though, was getting together with his family 
again after World War II. 

“It was a happy reunion,” he recalled with a smile. 

Now both his daughters are married and Mrs. Bennike 
has joined him in the Middle East. They live in a rented 
house in Jerusalem. Both like the warm weather of the 
Middle East, so different from that of Denmark. 

What brought him to United Nations headquarters in 
New York, where we interviewed him, was a call from the 
U. N. Security Council. He was ordered to report in person 
on the continued bad relations bétween Arabs and Jews. 


“WwW 


Students must . . . understand the conditions . . . which 
have led to past tragedies [of war] and should strive toward 
a higher level of civilization. —General George C. Marshall 


y ye ye QUOTE OF THE WEEK + 


United Nations photo 


More than sixty men, women and children had been killed 
in one night in three Arab villages. 

The U. N. Truce Organization has its main office in 
Jerusalem. From there, Gen. Bennike directs the work of 
a staff of nineteen men known as “observers.” These men 
are stationed at various points along Israel's borders with 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Egypt. They are on call day 
and night, whenever either side claims that one of the 
armistice agreements has been broken. As Chief of Staff, 
Gen. Bennike has to keep the same sort of hours. 

“If,” he explained, “there is a shooting, a member of the 
U. N. truce team must rush to the scene. He has to gather 
every bit of evidence that might show who was responsible. 
He usually works closely with the police or the military 
men of the country where the incident took place.” 

After that, one country is likely to make a complaint 
against the other. This complaint is brought up before what 
is called a Mixed Armistice Commission. Two represen- 
tatives of each of the countries involved and one repre- 
sentative of the United Nations make up such a Commission. 
It is the duty of the group to try to fix the blame. There are 


hundreds of such complaints every year. 


Problem: To Keep War from Breaking Out 

The big problem for him and his staff is trying to get 
the Israelis and Arabs to work together so that such inci- 
dents won't occur. Regular meetings are held with both sides 
and plans are worked out to stop border crossings. These 
plans do not always work out. Troops and police cannot 
patrol every mile of the border. 

Gen. Bennike had never been in the Middle East before 
taking over his present job. He is shy in talking about how 
well he will be able to do it, but he told us that he thinks 
he has the respect of both sides.. Working from that, he 
hopes that his group will be able to keep another war from 
breaking out. ; 

Playing the part of a diplomat is a new experience for 
him. He has been in the army since 1910 and comes from 
a military family. His father was a colonel. Two of his 
brothers hold the same rank. A third, however, is a Lutheran 
minister. 

Although normally quiet and almost retiring, the spirit of 
the soldier flashes out every once in awhile. He was asked 
whether there had been threats against his life. He answered 
at some length and then came to his conclusion. 

“I may add,” he said sharply, “that in the course of under- 
ground work in Denmark during the war I have sometimes 
been in danger. I am, therefore; not inclined to be influenced 
either by rumors or threats, from whatever source they may 


come.” —RaLpPH CHAPMAN 





= * La ae Fe 
Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Just a Little “Dirty Business” 
But how catch spies if they leave no documents around? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 

Wiretapping is the business of eavesdropping on tele- 
phone conversations. 

To ply his trade, the wiretapper needs a thorough knowl- 
edge of the telephone system and a set of fairly simple and 
not very expensive electronic tools. 

Wiretapping has many purposes—some good and some 
bad. The Federal Bureau of Investigation taps wires to get 
leads—and follow up leads—on persons suspected of espi- 
onage, extortion, and kidnapping. It is used by many state 
and city law enforcement agencies. 

But it is also used at times by unscrupulous business firms 
to get tips on competitors, by shady lawyers to check on 
rival counsel, and by private detectives. 

Wiretapping began almost sixty years ago in the New 
York City Police Department. Ever since it has been a 


controversial issue. 


Congress Outlaws Wiretapping 

When the Government took over the telephone and tele- 
graph companies in World War I, Congress outlawed wire- 
tapping. But after prohibition went into effect in 1920, 
Treasury agents began tapping wires to catch bootleggers. 

There was a public outcry. Many leading judges and 
lawyers condemned wiretapping. They argued that wire- 
tapping violated two Constitutional safeguards of the citizen 
—against “unreasonable search and seizure” and against 
“self-incrimination.” 

So great was the protest that the then Attorney General 
F. Stone—warned the FBI in 1924 that “wire- 
will not be tolerated.” 


—Harlan 
tapping... 
, Supreme Court Says It Is Legal 

Then, in 1928, came a Supreme Court decision that said 
wiretapping was legal. 

The Supreme Court decision was unpopular in Cong-ess 
and produced a rash of anti-wiretap bills. None passed. 

When Congress organized the Federal Communications 
Commission in 1934, it set up a provision which became 
famous as Section 605. This read: 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





Wiretapping — 
Dirty Business or 
Dire Necessity? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should Uncle Sam have the right to tap 
telephones and use the information in court? 


“No person not being authorized by the sender shall 
intercept any communication and divulge or publish the 


. contents ... to any person...” 


Efforts to Make It Illegal 

Beginning in 1937, the Supreme Court in a series of deci- 
sions closed loopholes in Section 605. It ruled first that 
evidence collected by wiretapping could not be used in 
Federal courts. Then in 1939, it ruled that evidence which 
came from wiretap “leads” could not be used either. 

Nevertheless, the high court did not expressly forbid the 
act of wiretapping. In 1940 President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
actually directed wiretapping when necessary to national 
security. 

Over the past fifteen Attorneys 
sought to have the law changed. They wanted to be able 
to use wiretap evidence in Federal courts in cases of es- 
pionage, sabotage, and kidnapping. Although several bills 
were introduced in Congress, none passed. 


years, General have 


Issue Before Congress 

As a result of the Harry Dexter White case, the whole 
question is very much to the fore again. Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell testified on the White case a few weeks 
ago before the Senate Internal Security subcommittee. At 
that time he said that there were several spy cases in the 
Department’s files which could be prosecuted only if the 
Government could use wiretap evidence. 

He announced that the Administration would ask Con 
gress to allow such evidence in national security c.ses. But 
there would be this safeguard—the tap could be laid only 
after the Attorney General issued a permit. Another bill- 
the Keating Bill—will also be before Congress. It also re- 
quires that the Attorney General authorize every tap. But 
it goes further in requiring another permit from a Federal 
judge if the Government intends to use the tap information 
in court. 

This then is the question: Should the Federal Govern- 
ment have the right to tap telephones and use the informa- 
(Turn page) 


tion in court. 





1. Wiretapping by Government offi- 
cials is a violation of the Fourth Amend- 
ment. 

The Fourth Amendment (part of the 
Bil! of Rights) reads: 

“The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated . . .” 

In 1928, the Supreme Court ruled 
that wiretapping did not violate the 
Fourth Amendment. It said, “There 
was no search. There was no seizure. 
The evidence was obtained by the sense 
of hearing and that only.” 

However, four of the Associate Jus- 
tices thought this reasoning made no 
sense. Mr. Justice Holmes, in a dissent- 
ing opinion, called wiretapping “dirty 
business.” And Mr. Justice Brandeis, in 
another dissent, argued: 

“Discovery and invention have made 
it possible for the Government, by 
means far more effective than stretch- 
ing upon the rack, to obtain disclosures 
in court of what is whispered in the 
closet.” 

Congress disagreed with the majority 
decision in this case, and agreed with 
Justice Brandeis. That is why it banned 
the divulging of wiretap information 
when it wrote the F.C.C. bill. The ban 
should be continued, and tightened 


2. The use of wiretap evidence vio- 
lates the Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, 

The Fifth Amendment (also a part 
of the Bill of Rights) provides that “no 
person . . . shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against 
himself.” 

The Fifth Amendment was meant to 
be taken in conjunction with thy Fourth. 
The object of unreasonable searches 
and seizures was to get information 
which would make the individual in- 
criminate himself. 

The Federal courts have always been 
zealous to guard against infringements 
of the Fourth and Fifth Amendments, 
even though an obviously guilty person 
went free. An example is provided by 
the case of Judith Coplon. 

In June, 1949, Miss Coplon was con- 
victed of taking Justice Department 
documents and giving them to an agent 
of the Soviet Union. This conviction 
was upheld on appeal. 

But the Appeals Court ordered a 
hearing on Miss Coplon’s complaint 
that Government agents had tapped 
wires and listened to her conversations 
with her lawyer. The court said that if 
this were true, she should have a new 
trial, and that evidence secured by 
wiretapping must be excluded. The 
Justice Department has made no move 
for a hearing or a new trial. 


Some persons argue that spies may 
go free unless the Justice Department 
can use wiretap evidence. They seem to 
forget that it will do us no good if we 
catch spies and lose the Constitutional 
safeguards which have made our nation 
the envy of the world. 


3. Wiretapping leads to indiscrimi- 
nate invasions of privacy. 

Those who want the present law 
amended argue that it takes a pretty 
delicate stomach to be upset over the 
invasion of the privacy of crooks, racket- 
eers, extortionists, kidnappers, and spies. 

Of course, nobody wants criminals 
and spies to go uncaught and unpun- 
ished. Unfortunately, however, when 
the police start tapping wires, they 
don’t limit their tapping to the private 
wires of criminals. For example, in an 
alcohol smuggling investigation in New 
York City in the mid-thirties, the Gov- 


ernment agent tapped the public pay | 


telephones of the Hotel Astor. He testi- 
fied later that he had listened to several 
thousand conversations of people who 
had no connection with the case what- 
soever. 

Thurman Arnold, former Federal 
judge, has pointed up the dangers in 
this way. 

“People who are innocent may have 
conversations with subversive persons; 
and in all innocence they may hear or 
say something that the Government will 


publish to. the world in a wiretap used 
in court. The damage to the innocent 
would be incalculable and irreparable.” 

In fact, some judges and lawyers be- 
lieve the use of wiretap evidence may 
even be an infringement of the First 


Amendment protecting free speech. 
People will be afraid to speak openly. 


4. Use of w.retap evidence would 
lead to a dangerous abuse of Govern- 
ment power. 

The Brownell and Keating bills 
would both limit wiretapping to cases 
involving national security, and would 
give only the FBI the right to wiretap. 
But there is reason to fear that wire- 
tapping would soon be used for many 
other purposes than trapping spies, and 
that the right to wiretap would be 
granted to other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government engaged in making in- 
vestigations. 

In 1938 both Houses of Congress 
passed a bill granting the right to wire- 
tap to all Executive departments. The 
bill failed to become a law only be- 
cause, while the bill was in conference, 
widespread public opposition arose. A 
similar bill came up in the House in 
1941. It was defeated after President 
Roosevelt warned that “it goes entirely 
teo far.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, FBI director, also 
opposed these bills. 

The great danger is that once Con- 


gress has given the Executive branch 
the right to wiretap, the investigatory 
committees of Congress—such as Con- 
gressman Velde’s Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, Senator Jenner’s In- 
ternal Security subcommittee, and Sen- 
ator McCarthy’s Permanent Investigat- 
ing subcommittee—will demand the 
same right for their staffs. 

If Congressional committees had the 
right to tap wires, and the right to make 
public what they overheard, many in- 
nocent citizens might be hurt. Congres- 
sional committees are not under the 
same safeguards as the Department of 
Justice. And citizens who might be in- 
nocently branded by association would 
have no recourse in the courts because 
of Congressional immunity. 

The Wall Street Journal put all these 
dangers in a nutshell a few weeks ago 
when it said: 

“The trouble with this notion that 
you can safely whittle away at Consti- 
tutional safeguards is that you don’t 
know where the process is going to 
stop. If espionage wiretap evidence is 
made admissible [in the courts], why 
not other kinds . . .P And if it is incon- 
ceivable that a given Administration or 
a given head of the FBI would abuse 
... this authority . . . isn’t that putting 
your faith in men, who die and may be 
replaced with worse men, and not in 
laws? The Constitutional safeguards 
were written precisély to protect the 
people from such dangers to their free- 
dom from the state.” 


YES! 


1. The present law forbidding use of 
wiretap evidence in Federal courts does 
not inake sense. 

The Supreme Court has not inter- 
preted the 1934 F.C.C. act to mean 
that Federal agents cannot tap tele- 
phone wires. The Court says only that 
the Justice Department cannot use the 
evidence in court. Here is what hap- 
pens as a result of this ruling: The FBI 
taps the wires of suspected spies, gets 
leads that uncover the activities of a 
whole ring, and then cannot use the 
evidence in court to convict espionage 
agents and put them in jail. 

J. Edgar Hoover has commented on 
the absurdity of this situation. He has 
said: 

“I dare say that the most violent 
critic of the FBI would urge the use of 
wiretapping techniques if his child were 
kidnapped and held as hostage. Cer- 
tainly there is as great a need to utilize 
this technique to protect the country 
from those who would enslave us and 
are engaged in treason, espionage and 
subversion . . .” 

Consider, too, how absurd it is that 
the states should be free to do what is 
forbidden to the Federal Government. 





s 


For that is the case. The Supreme 
Court has ruled that wiretap evidence 
can be used in state courts where state 
laws do not forbid it. As a result, we 
find that states and cities are tapping 
wires in order to get evidence on gam- 
blers and racketeers—but the Federal 
Government cannot use its information 
to convict known spies. 

After Elizabeth Bentley, former Rus- 
sian spy, told the FBI in late 1945 of 
the spy ring headed by N. Gregory 
Silvermaster—which was operating with- 
in the Government—the FBI began tap- 
ping the wires of the members of this 
ring. It got considerable evidence. But 
the Justice Department was not able 
to present this evidence to a Federal 
grand jury in New York in 1947-48. 
The only member of this ring se far 
convicted is Alger Hiss. And he was 
convicted of perjury by the evidence— 
the famed Pumpkin Papers—produced 
by Whitaker Chambers. 

Of the thirteen persons named by 
Miss Bentley, eight have refused to 
answer questions on their Communist 
affiliations, pleading their right not to 
incriminate themselves under the Fifth 
Amendment. Not one of these eight has 
been brought into court. 


2. The arguments that wiretapping 
and the use of wiretap evidence are 
unconstitutional are not valid. 


Those who hold that wiretappin 
violates the guarantees of the Fourt 
Amendment against unreasonable 
searches and seizures overlook this con- 
tradiction: 

FBI agents can trail a suspect, eaves- 
drop on him and even take pictures of 
him through an open transom, plant a 
microphone in a wall and make a re- 
cording of everything he says on the 
telephone. And the Justice Department 
can use all the evidence so gathered. 
Certainly it is absurd to say that wire- 
tapping violates search and seizure, and 
that planting « microphone does not. 

Furthermore, there is a great danger 
that we may allow Constitutional safe- 
guards to become a shield for Commu- 
nist agents. That is what has happened 
with the Fifth Amendment. Communist 
agents have used the right against self- 
incrimination in order to refuse to an- 
swer questions put by grand juries and 
Congressional committees. 

The ban against wiretapping alsv 
works in favor of Communist agents. 
The surest protection of these spies lies 
in the inability of the Government to 
use wiretap evidence against them. And 
it is difficult to catch them without 
wiretapping. They do not leave docu- 
ments in bureau drawers which FBI 
agents—armed with a search warrant— 
can find. It is significant that confes- 
sions of former Soviet agents—confes- 
sions backed by documents — have 
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Post-Dispatch 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis 


Road to Ruin 
But our Constitutional safeguards are now used as a shield by Communist agents. 


brought the only conviction of Soviet 
spies so far. But there would have been 
more convictions if the Government 
could use wiretap evidence. 


3. It is not true that a jaw authoriting 
Federal wiretapping would lead to in- 
discriminate invasios of privacy. 

As a matter of fact, the bill proposed 
by Rep. Keating would curb the indis- 
criminate wiretapping that has been 
going on for years by private organiza- 
tions and private citizens. This bill 
would make it a Federal offense to en- 
gage in unauthorized wiretapping, with 
penalties of two years in prison and 
$10,000 in fines. 

The present law has tended to en- 
courage private wiretapping. Since the 
tapping is done for secret reasons, it is 
never made public. Therefore, there 
has been only one conviction under 
Section 605 of the F.C.C. act. The 
Brownell and Keating bills would re- 
strict wiretapping to legitimate pur- 
poses of the national safety. 


4. It is not true that a law authorizing 
wiretapping would lead to an abuse of 
Government power. 

It is obvious that wiretapping could 
be abused. It is also obvious that a 
policeman could abuse his right to 
carry a gun—and some policemen have. 
But are we to argue from this danger 


of abuse, that policemen should be un- 
armed when they go out to catch crim- 
inals? 

Those who fear abuse of wiretap- 
ping forget all the safeguards that 
would be placed around the propose:! 
new law. First, wiretapping would be 
used only in cases involving national 
security. Second, under the Brownel! 
bill, the Attorney General would have 
to authorize the tap; and under the 
Keating bill, if the Government in- 
tended to use the information secured, 
a Federal judge would also have to au- 
thorize the tap. 

Third, wiretap evidence would not 
be made public until after a grand 
jury had actually made an indictment 
for espionage, subversion, or sabotage. 
Fourth, no wiretap evidence could be 
introduced into court until a Federal 
judge decided that the evidence was 
relevant. 

As for the argument that authority to 
wiretap would be granted to other Fed 
eral agencies and to Congressional com 
mittees, this is highly unlikely. In the 
first place, the Justice Department and 
the FBI would vigorously oppose such 
an extension of wiretapping. It would 
lead to all kinds of dangers and~con- 
fusions. And second, it is highly doubt- 
ful that Congress would pass such legis- 
lation. Congressmen do not want taps 
on their own lines. 





Wide W p oto 
President Eisenhower at United Nations. 


S the new year dawned, new hope 

filled the hearts of men. 

\ mighty vision has been set before 
a War-weary world—the vision of beat- 
ing atomic swords into atomic plough- 
shares. 

A man of peace—though a soldier by 
profession—saw the silver lining behind 
the dark, mushroom-shaped cloud that 
has hung ominously over the world for 
the past seven years. 

There is, he told the people of the 
alternative to atomic war. 
The alternative is atomic peace. Nu- 
clear construction, instead of nuclear 
lestruction. World peace instead of a 
world in pieces. 

The man with the one 
Dwight D. Eisenhower of Abilene, Kan- 
sas—a man of peace because he knows 
firsthand the horrors of war. 

The historic atoms-for-peace proposal 
was made by President Eisenhower in 
a dramatic appearance before the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
New York on December 8. He came to 
the U. N. directly from Bermuda, where 
he had been meeting with Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill of Britain, and 
Premier Joseph Laniel of France. 


world, an 


vision is 


Arithmetic of the Atom 

The President’s plan—and that’s part 
of its greatness—was essentially simple. 
[t called for the creation of a U.N.-su- 
pervised atomic energy agency. Nations 
possessing atomic fuel would contribute 
part of it to this agency “to serve the 
peaceful pursuits of mankind.” 

To an intent audience, tense with ex- 
pectation, the President declared, “I 
know that the American people share 
my deep belief that if a danger exists 


President Eisenhower's historic proposal 


points the way to atomic peace and prosperity 


Pooling Atomic 
Power for Peace 


in the world, it is a danger shared by 
all—and equally, that if a hope exists 
in the mind of one nation, that hope 
should be shared by all.” 

In somber tones, the President dis- 
cussed what he called “the awful arith- 
metic of the atom bomb.” He disclosed 
to the world that “atomic bombs today 
are more than 25 times as powerful as 
the weapons with which the atomic age 
dawned.” (The first A-bomb, exploded 
in 1945, carried the equivalent of 20,- 
000 tons of TNT.) Moreover, the Presi- 
dent said, there are now hydrogen 
weapons “in the ranges of millions of 
tons of TNT equivalent.” 

The stockpile of the United States 
at present, he went on, “exceeds by 
many times the explosive equivalent of 
the total of all bombs and all shells 
that came from every plane and every 
gun in every theatre of war through all 
the vears of World War II.” This stock- 
pile, he said, is increasing daily. 

But, he added, “the dread secret and 
the fearful engines of atomic might are 
not ours alone.” He pointed out that 


in addition to “our friends and allies,” 


Britain and Canada, “the secret is also 
known to the Soviet Union.” 

While American monopoly on atomic 
power had thus been broken, the Presi- 
dent said, this country still possessed 
“a great quantitative advantage.” 

The free world was speedily enlarg- 
ing its warning and defense system. 
However, the President said with great 
emphasis, even under the most power- 
ful defense “hideous damage” would re- 
sult from a surprise attack. 

The President served notice that 
“Should such an atomic attack be 
launched against the United States, our 
reactions would be swift and resolute.” 
He warned that “such an aggressor’s 
land would “be laid waste.” But, he 
added; “all this, while fact, is not the 
true expression of the purpose and the 
hope of the United States.” 

He continued—and this was one of 
the most moving passages in his elo- 
quent and memorable address—“To 
pause there would be to confirm the 
hopeless finality of a belief that two 
atomic colossi are doomed malevolent- 


ly to eye each other indefinitely across 
a trembling world. To stop there would 
be to accept helplessly the probability 
of civilization destroyed—the annihila- 
tion of the irreplaceable heritage of 
mankind handed down to us from gen- 
eration to generation—and the condem- 
nation of mankind to begin all over 
again the age-old struggle upward from 
savagery toward decency, justice, and 
right.” 


America’s Goals 

What are America’s goals? It is “my 
country’s purpose,” the President said, 
“to help us move out of this dark cham- 
ber of horrors into the light, to find a 
way by which the minds of men, the 
hopes of men, the souls of men every- 
where, can move forward toward peace 
and happiness and well being.” 

Above all else, the President urged, 
“we must start to take these steps— 
NOW.” 

Then the President turned to the 
crux of his address. He spelled out his 
proposal in these deeply felt words: 

“The governments principally _in- 
volved, to the extent permitted by ele- 
mentary prudence, to begin now and 
continue to make joint contributions 
from their stockpiles of normal uranium 
and fissionable materials to an Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. We 
would expect that such an agency would 
be set up under the aegis of the United 
Nations. . . 

“The responsibility of this Atomic 
Energy Agency would be to devise 
methods whereby this fissionable ma- 
terial would be allocated to serve the 
peaceful pursuits of mankind. Experts 
would be mobilized to apply atomic 
energy to the needs of agriculture, 
medicine, and other peaceful activities. 
A special purpose would be to provide 
abundant electrical energy in the pow- 
er-starved areas of the world. Thus the 
contributing powers would be dedicat- 
ing some of their strength to serve the 
needs rather than the fears of the 
world.” 

It was explained by the President 
that the “ratios of contributions, the 





procedures, and other details” would be 
worked out in “private talks” among 
the participating nations—that is, Soviet 
Russia, the United States, Britain, and 
Canada. 

The President declared that he had 
“every expectation” that Congress 
would approve the legislation necessary 
for the United States to make its con- 
tribution to the nuclear energy pool. 

In concluding his historic address, 
President Eisenhower told the delegates 
of the 60 U.N. member countries that 
the United States pledges “its determi- 
nation to help solve the fearful atomic 
dilemma—to devote its entire heart and 
mind to find the way by which the 
miraculous inventiveness of man shall 
not be dedicated to his death, but con- 
secrated to his life.” 

Thus spoke the man of Abilene, 
Kansas. To a fear-ridden world, he of- 
fered the key to a glorious new era of 
peace and prosperity based on atomic 
energy. 


International Control 


What's even more urgent, he offered 
a new approach to the problem of in- 
ternational control of atomic energy— 
a problem which for more than seven 
years had been bogged down in utter 
stalemate between Soviet Russia and 
the Western democracies. 

It was in June, 1946—at a time when 
only the United States knew the atomic 
secret—that this country presented to 
the United Nations its plan for the in- 
ternational contro] of atomic energy. 

This plan, briefly, called for the crea- 
tion, under the U.N., of am international 
agency which would control all atomic 
activities, and have thoronch-oring 
powers of inspection to prevent any 
nation from secretly producing atomuc 

veapons. 

An overwhelming majority in the 
United Nations approved the U. S. 
plan. Only Soviet Russia and her satel- 
lites cast their votes against it. The So- 
viets have persistently refused to agree 
to any rigid system of inspection. 
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High Points of the President's Atomic Proposal 


1. An international atomic energy agency would be created under 


the United Nations. 


2. Nations possessing stockpiles of atomic fuel would contribute 


part of it to this agency. 


3. The International Atomic Energy Agency would store the fission- 
able material. It would use it wherever necessary to provide power 


for irrigation and electricity, and 


4. The International Atomic Energy Agency would have no power 
to inspect atomic plants in individual countries. 


5. The nations possessing atomic fuel would get together privately 


to work out the details of the plan. 


for scientific research. 








The two sides have been deadlocked 
ever since. In the meantime, the Soviets 
“cracked” the atomic secret in Septem- 
ber, 1949, and last August Premier 
Malenkov announced that the Soviets 
also had the H-bomb. 

The new proposal made by President 
Eisenhower does not by any means 
abandon the U. S. plan for international 
control of atomic energy—a plan with 
fool-proof guarantees against cheating. 
What the President did was to side- 
step the plan for the time being. 

It is hoped that if agreement with 
Soviet Russia could be reached on con- 
structive uses of atomic energy, the way 
would be paved for an agreement on 
outlawing its destructive uses. That's 
the gist of the President’s proposal. 


Russia on the Spot 

Throughout the free world, including 
even the so-called “neutral” countries, 
President Eisenhower's address was en- 
thusiastically acclaimed. It was hailed 
as a practical means toward easing 
world tension. 

In Congress, Republicans and Demo- 
crats joined in praising the proposal. 
However, Senator William F. Knowland 
of California, Senate Majority Leader, 
had a word of caution. The plan would 
be workable, he said, only if “full safe- 





guards are established to make certain 

that we are not converting from weapons 

to power plants while the Soviet Union 

was busily engaged in_ stockpiling 
~ weapons.” 

Rep. Carl T. Durham (Dem., N. C.), 
former acting chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, also regretted that 
the President did not spell out the safe- 
guards needed. This might, he pointed 
out, make it difficult to get Congress to 
approve tMe necessary changes in the 
present Atomic Energy Act, passed in 
1946. The act makes all American fis- 
sionable uranium a 100 per cent U. S. 
Government monopoly. 

What about Russia’s reaction? At 
first the official Moscow radio de- 
nounced the President’s speech as 
“warmongering.” A few days later the 
Soviet government said it would give 
the proposal “serious attention.” The 
following week the Russians said they 
would join in considering it. 

The Russians asked, however, that 
the nations involved also take up out- 
lawing the atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
as well as “other weapons of mass an- 
nihilation” under “strict international 
control.” They requested more details 
on some of the President’s points. 

Americans greeted the Russian reply 
hopefully—but cautiously. 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


Which Shall It Be?—President Eisenhower has offered a fearful world a firm plan for peace. 
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Who Says | Can’t Leave Town? 


“@oO WEST, young man,” is a phrase 

of freedom, made famous a cen- 
tury ago by Horace Greeley. The words 
kindled new hope in millions of hearts 
and pointed the way to new opportu- 
nity. No one had to seek permission to 
leave his home town. Nor was anyone 
ordered to go forth and settle new com- 
munities. 

The sacred right of every person to 
dream his own dreams and decide his 
own future, is bound up in this idea 
of freedom to move. Without this privi- 
lege, people are in bondage. 

Not long ago a large plant in New 
Jersey announced that it would move 
its operations to Florida. The managers 
wanted many of the skilled and tech- 
nical staff to make the moye. 

Several hundred families studied the 
booklet describing the new commu- 
nity where the plant would soon re- 
ypen. They argued over whether they 
should make the move. 

“It’s my job. I’ve got to follow the 
factory.” 

“But this is our home. The children 
ure in school. Our friends are here. 
You can find another job.” 


“Many of our friends are going, 
too. Look what it says in the booklet 
they gave us at the plant.” 


Free People Are Respected 


The management had no power to 
force anyone to go. So it included in 
the budget for its own move every sort 
of service to employees who would 
choose to go with the plant. 

“See, they'll move our furniture. No 
expense.” 

“They'll help us sell or rent our 
house—even pay any loss.” 

“And look, everybody gets a bonus.” 

A large staff of experts in every line 
was organized to help both those who 
were going and those who chose to 
remain behind. 

There was no law that made the 
management go to all that trouble and 
expense. But where there is real free- 
dom of choice—to move or to stay put— 
people have to be respected and treas- 
ured. The management realized that 
it had a large investment in the skill 
and loyalty of its personnel. And free 
people couldn’t be reckoned as so many 
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Justus in Minneapolis Star 


Flight to Freedom 
Every day hundreds risk their lives to escape from Iron Curtain lands. 


crates of machinery to be moved where 
they were needed. 

Of course, this is an unusual story. 
Not many factories pull up their roots 
and move. And as a rule a change like 
that puts greater burdens on everybody 
involved. 

Yet the routine story that happens 
thousands of times every day all over 
America runs like this: 

“I'm giving notice. I’m leaving. Bet- 
ter job, more pay, better schools for 
the kids.” 

“I put twenty vears in here. Saved 
enough now to buy that little farm 
I've had my eye on.” 

“It’s the wife’s health. Doctor says 
she'll get better if we move to a warm, 
dry climate.” 

The list of reasons could be multi- 
plied endlessly. But they all under- 
score one essential fact—you and your 
family are free to move where you 
please and live where you like. You 
don’t need a permit to travel anywhere 
across the face of America. Neither 
can anybody force you to work where 
you don’t want to work, or live where 
you don’t want to live. 


Behind the Iron Curtain 


Communism says you can't leave 
town without official permission. And 
it says you have to leave when you are 
ordered, and go where you are told. 

Over the last 30 vears, millions of 
human beings have been herded into 
cattle cars to be dumped in strange 
places in the Soviet Empire. Homes 
and lands have been taken from Baltic 
peoples, Poles, Czech, Hungarians and 
many others in these brutal deporta- 
tions. Many of these helpless people 
have landed in slave labor camps where 
most get out only by the door of death. 

To Oksana Kasenkina the order to 
move from Moscow to, Manhattan in 
the spring of 1946 seemed too good 
to be true. After weeks of questioning, 
this Soviet school teacher was ap- 
proved to make the trip. She was to 
teach the children of Soviet officials 
and diplomats in New York City. 

She had dreams of seeing new and 
strange places on the way, as a police 
official pointed out on a map the ports 
of call for the Soviet ship. “But,” he 
shouted for emphasis, “at no point at 
which it docks wi!! vou go ashore. Do 





you understand? It is a strict order.” 

In long lectures she was warned 
against the dangers of living abroad, 
of associating with Americans, of listen- 
ing to the American radio, or going to 
the movies. “Be extremely careful, Com- 
rade Kasenkina,” the instructor urged. 
“Remember, we are putting great trust 
in you. Stay close to your work.” Time 
after time, he spoke of the penalty of 
being contaminated. 

She soon discovered that she was 
as tightly hemmed in by the Iron Cur- 
tain in New York as in Moscow. Every 
movement was watched by secret police 
and by her fellow employees. Yet she 
could see a little of the life on the 
streets. Also, when she was driven 
to the Soviet estate on Long Island for 
summer school, she saw the countryside 
and passed through towns and villages. 


Prisoner in the Consulate 


She longed to see more, especially 
to travel to Niagara Falls. But her 
pleas for permission were always re- 
fused by her superiors. One day_the 
coveted opportunity came. “You may 
go to Niagara Falls,” declared Sorokin, 
one of her superiors in the Soviet Con- 
sulate, “but only in the company of 
Orlova and Nikonova.” 

At Niagara Falls, as they watched 
the roaring waters one of her guards 
said, “These Americans are so_back- 
ward, All that water going to waste!” 

Despite her resolution to hold her 
tongue, Mrs. Kasenkina could not re- 
strain herself. “How can you be so 
blind?” she demanded. “Do you actual- 
ly think the Americans are letting 
Niagara go to waste? Have you seen 
slave labor camps here? Can you move 
as freely as these people?” 

The dam holding back her feelings 
broke. “Show your souvenirs,” she said, 
“but do not forget to tell how the hu- 
man being is treasured here.” 

“Stop this dangerous talk,” Orlova 
ordered. 

“What for? You know it as well as 
I.” Mrs. Kasenkina reminded them in 
a long tirade of what life was like 
in the Soviet Union. “The human be- 
ing is no longer human. Look at your- 
selves! You are mere government issue, 
with government thoughts, government 
hopes, government functions. What can 
you call your own?” 

The inevitable order back to Mos- 
cow soon came. And then this Soviet 
teacher, knowing well the penalty for 
seeing the truth in her travels, sought 
one more short trip. She wanted to 
move from her side of the Iron Cur- 
tain to ours. 

Her attempt failed and she was 
pulled back into the Soviet Consulate. 
There she was held prisoner until the 
next Soviet ship could take her back 
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In this homemade armored car, eight Czechs crashed through the tron 
Curtain to West Germany last July. Photo shows seven who made the 
flight to freedom. Group will tour U. S. under Crusade for Freedom. 


to Russia. A severe penalty faced any- 
one who attempted that forbidden trip 
to freedom. 

While she waited, those who knew 
about her plight—American newsmen, 
Count Tolstoy’s daughter, who had 
tried to help her escape, lawyers and 
judges—worked for her release. At one 
point her Soviet captors arranged for 
her to appear in an American court on 
an order from a judge. They thought 
they could put words in her mouth to 
support their claim that she really 
wanted to go home. 

Hundreds of people, including a 
score of reporters, kept vigil outside 
the Consulate, asking questions of 
Soviet officials at every opportunity. 
Mrs. Kasenkina took courage from this 
demonstration of interest in her plight. 
She looked upon the court order as a 
second chance. 


Leap to Freedom 


She rehearsed in her mind what she 
would say from the witness stand. 
“Even in the company of Lomakin o1 
Chepurnykh I will tell about the tragedy 
of the enslaved people of my country.” 





WORDS TO REMEMBER 

“Everyone has the right to freedom 
of movement and residence within the 
borders of each state. 

“Everyone has the right to leave any 
country, including his own, and to return 
to his country. 

“Everyone has the right to seek and 
to enjoy in other countries asylum from 
persecution.”—Articles 13 and 14 of the 
“Universal Declaration of Human Rights,” 
adopted by the United Nations, Decem- 
ber, 1948. 


She was determined to tell of “the sud- 
den disappearance of those citizens of 
the Soviet Union deemed dangerous to 
the Communist party and the Soviet 
government . . . the mass deportation 
of innocent people to slave labor 
camps...” 

Then the hope was dashed. She 
learned that her captors planned to 
spirit her away before her day in court. 
Looking out of her third story window 
at the anxious crowds, she contem- 
plated the only route left to freedom. 

This obscure school teacher, whose 
name was already known around the 
world, took her life in her hands. Hop- 
ing to break her fall by seizing a cable 
half way down, she leapt. And she lived 
to tell her story in her new American 
home. 

Oksana Kasenkina’s story helps us 
understand a little better the struggle 
of what happened in the “explanation” 
tents in Korea. There prisoners faced 
the choice of going through one door 
back to their Communist-controlled 
homelands or through another to an 
unknown place of freedom. 

Hundreds of thousands of Russians, 
Balts, Poles, Hungarians and others 
were released from Nazi work camps 
by the Western allies after the war. 
Most of them refused to return to their 
Communist-dominated countries. 

Every day hundreds leave their 
homes behind the Iron Curtain. They 
risk being shot by border guards, and 
face uncertainty and difficulties ahead 
to move into the free world. These 
human migratiéns tell more than any 
words what freedom of movement 
means to men. 

Next week, we will see some of the 
differences between fixed and fair trials. 





Year of Decision Ahead 


How well the Republican party carries out its ‘54 
program will be judged by the voters next November 


"PYHIS week gavels will pound in the 

big meeting chambers in each wing 
of the Capitol in Washington. The 
Senate and’ the House of Representa- 
will be called to order for the 
session of the Ejighty-third 


tives 
second 
Congress. 

Within one week two important docu- 
ments will go before the law-makers. 
One will be the President’s message on 
the State of the Union. Article II, Sec- 
tion 3 of the Constitution says the 
President “shall from time to time give 
to the Congress information on the state 
of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient . . .” 

The custom is for Presidents to re- 
port on the State of the Union each 
January, at the beginning of each Con- 
gressional session. Most years the mem- 
bers of the two houses assemble in the 
House chamber to hear the President 
deliver the message in person. 

The second document will be the 
President's budget. The Administration 
has been working on the budget for 
many months. The job is enormous. The 
budget is supposed to spell out just how 
much money the Government expects 
to take in and spend during the coming 
fiscal year (in this case, the one that 
runs from July 1, 1954, to June 30, 
1955). 

The thousands of figures in the budget 


make pretty dry reading. Actually, they 
tell a dramatic story. They express in 
dollars and cents everything that the 
Administration expects to do—all that 
will affect our own people and the 
people of the whole free world. 

The State of the Union message and 
the budget also set a framework for 
vital political problems. What Congress 
decides to do about these problems may 
determine the decision of the voters in 
our next great political test—the Con- 
gressional elections in November. 


Slim Margin of Control 


The Republican margin of control in 
Congress now could hardly be narrower. 
In the House are 219 Republicans, 215 
Democrats, 1 Independent. In the Sen- 
ate the Republicans actually are a 
minority: 47 Republicans, 48 Demo- 
crats, 1 Independent. The Republicans 
have kept control of the Senate because 
the Democrats and the Independent 
(Wayne Morse of Oregon) do not want 
the responsibility of taking control of 
the Senate and reorganizing it without 
a clear mandate from the people. 

At any rate, the shift of only a hand- 
ful of seats in November could put the 
Democrats in command on Capitol Hill. 
With President Eisenhower still in office, 
that could cause harsh conflict between 
the Legislative and Executive branches. 
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Herblock in Washington Post 


“Any Time You Guys Are Ready for the Second Half” (see chart, facing page) 


This happened between the Republican- 
controlled Eightieth Congress and the 
Truman Administration. On the other 
hand, Republican victories in the elec- 
tion would be a powerful new mandate 
for the Republican party. 

The big question is: Will President 
Eisenhower be able to lead the Repub- 
licans to victory in the elections next 
November—despite an apparent split 
within the party? 

Under our system, party leadership 
sometimes is hard to define. Both par- 
ties are combinations of large groups 
that may or may not agree on all things. 
For example, the Republicans have had 
the support of many businessmen and 
many farmers. The Democrats have had 
the support of many laborers and South- 
erners. 

Every four years these groups rally 
behind a Presidential nominee. If he 
wirls, he may be able to command great 
influence in his party. This was the case 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt in the early 
years of his Administration. Or the 
President may have a tough time hold- 
ing the factisns of his party together. 
This is illustrated by the revolts of the 
Southern states against Harry Truman. 

Roosevelt had the will and the power 
to pull his party factions together. 
Truman had the will but lacked the 
power. 


Views on the Presidency 


In his first months in office, most 
political experts agree, President Eisen- 
hower has had the power, thanks to his 
record popular vote in 1952 of nearly 
34,000,000. But most of the time he 
has chosen not to exercise this power 
and assert strong leadership over his 
party. The reason has been his personal 
conception of what a President should 
and should not be. 

President Eisenhower has stated his 
views of the Presidency many times. 
(The following is based on his state- 
ments in news conferences, which can- 
not be used in quotation marks.) He 
thinks of himself as President of 160,- 
000,000 people, not just the leadér of a 
party or faction. His job is to bring fac- 
tions together, get them to submerge 
their differences for the common wel- 
fare. He hesitates to tell Congress what 
to do. He would consider it most in- 
appropriate to comment on, for exam- 
ple, Congressional investigations, since 
they must have Congress’ approval or 





they wouldn't go on. He has his own 
opinions but he never expr®sses them 
as a rebuke to Congress or any indi- 
vidual by name. 

Many Republicans have been upset 
about the President’s attitude, though 
few said so openly. They felt that the 
Administration was drifting and not 
getting enough done. Adlai E. Steven- 
soh, the defeated Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency in 1952, taunted the 
Administration for indecision and “gov- 
ernment by postponement.” 

For a time Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio, eager to make a success of the 
first Republican Administration in 20 
years, used his own prestige as a bridge 
between the President and the party 
regulars. After his death last July 31, 
others such as Senate Majority Leader 
William F. Knowland of California and 
Vice-President Richard M. Nixon tried 
to fill the vacuum. But Taft was missed. 


Clash with McCarthy 


Against this background came a dra- 
matic clash last month between the 
President and Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy of Wisconsin, chairman of the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations. The President not only 
met the McCarthy challenge. In strong 
terms he asserted his general leadership 
of the Republican party. This set the 
stage for the crucial test in 1954—- 
whether the Republican party that goes 
to the people in November will bear the 
stamp of Eisenhower. 

This is how the Eisenhower-McCar- 
thy clash came about: 

Tension between Eisenhower and 
McCarthy has long been evident. The 
Senator has often criticized the Admin- 
istration. He fought the appointment of 
Charles E. Bohlen as Ambassador to 
Russia, and lost. He investigated the 
State Department's overseas information 
libraries and caused books to be re- 
moved on the ground that they were 
“subversive.” He attacked British trade 
with Communist China. He had brushes 
with Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles; Under Secretary of State Wal- 
ter Bedell Smith; Harold E. Stassen, 
foreign aid chief; Allen Dulles, brother 
of the Secretary of State and head of 
the Central Intelligence Agency; James 
B. Conant, High Commissioner for 
Germany. Of the President, however, 
Senator McCarthy said: “Eisenhower 
on the whole is doing a good job.” 

The President himself did not tangle 
with. Senator McCarthy. There have 
been reports that he privately disap- 
proves of the methods of investigation 
used by Senator McCarthy’s committee 
and of some of his objectives. But he 
did not attack the Senator by name in 


public. 
Then came the case of Harry Dexter 


SOME PROBLEMS 


AND SOME HURDLES 


TAXES AND BUDGET 


Congress has voted a reduction of 
taxes on personal income and excess 
profits. This will mean annual reve- 
nue loss of $7,000,000,000. Spending 
has been reduced, chiefly by trim- 
ming foreign aid in favor of military 
aid. However, there still will be a 
deficit of about $9,500,000,000 for 
fiscal 1955, beginning next July. 


FARM 


Farm income has been dropping. 
Prices the farmer pays for the things 
he needs have been rising. Surpluses 
of price-protected crops have been 
mounting. 


New taxes may be necessary to keep 
revenue from dropping and cut down 
deficit in the budget. Administration 
is expected to ask for these. How- 
ever, tax cut may be needed io check 
a possible decline in business. Less 
taxes would give people more money 
to spend, increase purchasing power, 
stimulate business. 


POLICY 
Price supports may have to be con- 
tinued to keep farm prices from 
dropping. Demand may be made for 
higher supports, though Agriculture 
Secretary Benson favors less support. 


TAFT-HARTLEY REVISION 


Labor claims that Taft-Hartley labor 
relations law favors management at 
the expense of labor. The law has 
not been changed since it was passed 
in 1947, although labor has made 
strong efforts to force revision. 


TARIFF AND 


Reciprocal trade agreements law per- 
mits President to lower U. S. tariffs 
if other countries cut their tariffs on 
our goods. Lower tariffs mean an in- 
crease in the t of goods we 
buy abroad, more business for our 
allies, less need for aid from us. 





White. The case broke when Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., charged 
that in 1946 President Truman had 
knowingly promoted a Communist spy, 
White. In a radio-TV defense, Mr. Tru- 
man charged the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration with having “embraced . . . Mc- 
Carthyism.” 

Mr. Truman defined “McCarthyism” 
as “the corruption of truth, the aban- 
donment of our historical devotion to 
fair play. It is the abandonment of “due 
process’ of law. It is the use of the big 
lie and the unfounded accusation against 
any citizen in the name of Americanism 
and security.” 

Senator McCarthy, up to then a by- 
stander in the White controversy, de- 
manded and got free radio-TV time to 
reply. 

The McCarthy reply, as expected, 
contained bitter denunciations of Tru- 
man. What was not expected was his 
double challenge to President Eisen- 
hower. He challenged the President on 
foreign policy and on the issue of com- 
munism in government. 


During his election campaign the 
President promised he would urge 
Congress to make changes in Taft- 
Hartley, to meet some of labor's ob- 
jections. However, this is likely to face 
opposition in Congress. 


FOREIGN AID 3 
law expires in June. Competition 
from foreign imports hurts certain 
domestic industries. Many Congress- 
men favor higher tariffs. However, 
stiffer tariffs, coupled with less \. S. 
aid abroad, may force our allies to 
seek trade behind the Iron Curtain. 


Foreign Policy as an Issue 


McCarthy cited an Army report that 
900 American soldiers, known to have 
been prisoners of the Communists in 
Korea, were unaccounted for. “Now 
what are we going to do about it?” he 
asked. “Are we going to continue to 
send perfumed notes? . . . Once a nation 
has allowed itself to be reduced to a 
state of whining, whimpering appease- 
ment, the cost of regaining national 
honor may be very high.” 

The Senator also cited British trade 
with Communist China. That trade in- 
creased considerably in 1953. 

The British maintain that they are 
not trading in strategic materials. A 
United Nations resolution asked mem- 
ber countries not to engage in such 
trade with Red China. Furthermore, our 
Battle Act lays down the principle that 
U. S. aid should be cut off from nations 
that do. 

The State Department admits that it 
disagrees with Britain about the defini- 
tions of what are strategic materials. 
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But it maintains that the trade helps 
Britain more than it does Red China. 
Therefore, we should not be sticklers. 
Senator McCarthy differed sharply. He 
said: 

“We can handle this by saying this 
to our allies: If you continue to ship to 
Red China... you will get not one 
cent of American money. If we do that 


this trading in blood money will 


cease, 


Communism as an Issue 


When the Harry Dexter White case 
broke, President Eisenhower said he 
hoped that Communist infiltration of our 
Government would be a dead issue by 
the time of the 1954 elections. Senator 
McCarthy said: 

“The raw, harsh, unpleasant fact is 
that communism is an issue and will be 
an issue in 1954.” 

Then the Senator took up Demo- 
cratic claims that “McCarthyism” will 
be an issue in 1954. He declared: “In a 
way, I guess it is, because Republican 
control of the Senate determines 
whether I shall continue as chairman 
of the investigating committee. There- 
fore ... the American people . . . have 
a chance to get rid of me as chairman 
... by defeating any Republican up for 
election.” 

Senator McCarthy then continued: 

“If the American people, on the other 
hand, believe in the necessity of dig- 
ging out and getting rid of the type of 
Communists who have been before our 
committee; if they believe as I do, that 
treason, dishonesty, and stupidity should 
be exposed . . . then their answer is to 
keep the Republicans . . .” 

Many observers regarded this as a 
bid to have the 1954 campaign waged 
on the issue of McCarthy rather than 
President’s Eisenhower's program. 

Moreover, Secretary of State Dulles 
was reported to be incensed over the 
Senator's speech. A few days later he 
aid there had been talk about “per- 
fumed notes” (he did not name Mc- 
Carthy) and warmly defended U. S. 
policy in preserving allied unity for the 
sake of free world security. 

A few days later President Eisen- 
hower told his news conference he was 
in “full accord” with the Dulles re- 
marks. He made these points: 

(1) He repeated that he hoped com- 
munism will not be an issue in 1954, 
though he added that the voters may 
“wish to commend” his Administration 
for “eliminating this menace” of Com- 
munist infiltration. He also said he 
would use all his power to “protect the 
basic rights of loyal American citizens.” 

(2) He declared that the “efficiency 
and vigor” of his Administration, and 
the support of Congress for a “progres- 
sive, dynamic program,” will determine 


the decision of the voters. “Unless the 
Republican party can develop and en- 
act such a program for the American 
people, it does not deserve to remain in 
power... . Such a program will be 
enacted.” 


For and Against McCarthy 


Senator McCarthy delivered a rebut- 
tal that drew the line Of conflict be- 
tween him and the President even more 
sharply. He handed out a statement in 


t CAN HELP- 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


The Best Campaigner 


which Ee stood by his guns, and then 
pencilled in a paragraph that said: 

“I think that [President Eisenhower] 
will follow the will of the American 
people if that will is made known to 
him. I strongly urge each and every 
American who feels as I do about this 
blood trade with our mortal enemy to 
write or wire the President and let him 
know how they feel so he can be prop- 
erly guided.” 

In the following week a deluge of 
about 25,000 telegrams and an equal 
number of letters descended upon the 
White House. Presidential aides said 
that a majority of the telegrams backed 
the President, while Senator McCarthy's 
position was favored by a majority of 
the letter writers. 

Most Republicans were wary about 
taking sides in the Eisenhower-McCar- 
thy clash. Issues aside, few Republicans 
would in any case come out against 
their own President, with his great 
popularity and prestige. And few are 
eager to tangle with the Senator from 
Wisconsin. He has a large public fol- 
lowing, and he has blasted the political 
fortunes of some who have opposed him. 

What seems certain is that both 
President and Senator have powerful 
support. Some Republicans fear that 
McCarthy is encouraging a revival of 
isolationism, which they feel could split 
the party. 


These Republicans also feel that Mc- 
Carthy maWhave done more harm than 
good. They say he has created hard 
feelings between our country and its 
allies, lowered the high esteem in which 
other countries have held us, and under- 
mined the morale of the State Depart- 
ment’s foreign service. The confusion 
he has created over the issue of com- 
munism, they charge, obscures the real 
problems of defense that we face. 

Other Republicans say McCarthy has 
got hold of a real issue and should hit 
it for all it is worth. They say his 
methods may be rough and tough, but 
he has achieved results. They argue that 
Communist infiltration in Government 
service and espronage—which McCarthy 
made a basic political issue—were the 
big reason the Kepublicans won in 1952. 
That issue, they say, should be kept 


alive. 


Needed—Program for ‘54 


William F. Knowland of California, 
the Senate Majority leader, said he 
thought it would be the issue not only 
in 1954 but also in the Presidential 
election year of 1956. Republican Na- 
tional Chairman Leonard Hall, while 
calling the President’s position “un- 
assailable,” declared that he too thought 
communism would be a lively issue. 

On this point, many observers believe 
the question is one of degree. President 
Eisenhower did not rule out the Com- 
munist issue entirely. What he evidently 
is saying to his party is this: 

Yes, we can accept the voters’ “com- 
mendation” for the way we handle the 
Communist question. But we can't rest 
on that issue alone. We must have a 
program. I don’t want Republicans 
going to the voters with nothing but 
the Communist issue. I want them to 
support my program and I want it en- 
acted. 

Many in Washington felt that this 
stand by the President overshadowed 
even the clash with McCarthy. Com- 
mentators spoke of the “new Eisen- 
hower.” They. said he appeared to have 
come to a crossroads and is determined 
tc assert his national leadership more 
emphatically than ever before. The Pres- 
ident’s vigorous address to the U. N. 
General Assembly on his return from 
Bermuda also reinforced his new na- 
tional and world leadership. 

Plenty of issues are coming up in this 
session of Congress that will test the 
President's leadership over his party. 
Some Republicans cannot see eye taeye 
with him on taxes, on farm policy, on 
tariffs, on foreign policy. How the Presi- 
dent deals with this situation, and what 
kind ot program emerges from Con- 
gress, will be questions up for judgment 
by the voters when they go to the polls 
next November. 








Big 4 Meeting Up To Reds 


Will there be a Big Four meet- 
ing on Germany and Austria? It’s 
up to the Russians. 

The “Western Big Three” (U. S., 
Britain, and France) are ready. 
Meeting last month in Bermuda, 
chiefs of the Western Big Three 
agreed to a Soviet proposal (see Dec. 
9 news pages) to hold a Big Four 
foreign ministers’ meeting in Berlin, 
and suggested January 4 as the date. 

As we went to press, there was no 
reply as yet from Moscow. Observ- 
ers were divided on whether Russia 
will agree, or find another excuse 
for stalling. 

The Bermuda conference, held 
December 4 to 8, was attended by 
the top leaders of the Big Three— 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower of 
the U. S., Britain’s Prime Minister 
Sir Winston Churchill, and France’s 
Premier Joseph Laniel. 

After the conference, they said 
they had agreed on these points: 

1, KOREA—to continue efforts for 
a Korean political conference (see 
Korea story on next page). 

2. COLD WAR-—to keep trying 
to reduce world tension and to assure 
the world that the West would not 
commit “wrongful violence.” 

8. INDO-CHINA—France and her 
allies, the states of Indo-China, were 
praised for their struggle against Red 
rebels. 

4. SATELLITES—expressed hope 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Top leaders of the Big Three nations—(leff to right) 
Premier Joseph Laniel of France, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill of Britain 
—met last month on the British island of Bermuda. They 
promised to remain united against efforts te divide them. 


that Soviet satellite states would be 
freed peacefully from Russian rule. 

5. EDC—urged approval of the 
European Defense Community 
(“European Army”) to strengthen 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (see NATO story on next page). 

Later, reporting to the British par- 
liament, Prime Minister Churchill 
said that the Western Big Three are 
ready to offer Russia guarantees 
against aggression. 


Ike’s Plan for Laws 


The President and his Congress 
“‘team’”’ went into a huddle on the 
1954 GOP program. 

After getting their signals from 
“Quarterback” Eisenhower, in three 
days of conferences last month, Re- 
publican leaders of Congress lined 
up this week for the “kick-off” of the 
1954 Congressional session (see ar- 
ticle pages 14-16). 

Some leaders, such as Vice-Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon (see page 19), 
Speaker of the House Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., and Senate Majority 
Leader William Knowland, attended 
every session. Senate and House 
committee chairmen joined in for 
discussions on matters which would 
be handled by their committees. 

The official statements summariz- 
ing the proceedings did not give 
details on decisions made. However, 


Washington observers reported the 
following: 

(1) Government spending will be 
cut further in the fiscal year 1955 
(beginning next July 1). But the 
government will still probably spend 
more than it takes in. 

(2)Foreign economic aid—except 
to a few areas such as Korea, Indo- 
China, Spain, and Turkey—will prac- 
tically cease. 

(3) Manpower of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps will be cut, per- 
haps as much as 18 per cent. But the 
Air Force will expand, both in per- 
sonnel and in planes. 

(4) Reductions of corporation and 
excise taxes, scheduled for March 1, 
will probably be postponed. 

(5) The Federal debt limit, now 
at $275,000,000,000, may be raised 
to $290,000,000,000. 

(6) Minor revisions of the Taft- 
Hartley labor law are planned. 


NEWS IN MAJOR ARTICLES 


Second session of 83rd Congress 
opens. The Administration and the Re- 
publican party féce the task of carry- 
ing out a program that will win the 
approval of the voters next November. 
(“Year of Decision Ahead,’ P-14-16.) 

President Eisenhower, in a _ history- 
making proposal, asked the nations of 
the world to pool atomic energy ma- 
terials under _the United Nations for 
peaceful purposes. (“Pooling Atomic 
Power for Peace,” P. 10, 11.) 

Bills to legalize wiretapping in cases 
of espionage are to be presented to 
Congress. (“Wiretapping—Dirty Busi- 
ness or Dire Necessity?” P. 7-9.) 
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They also urged that the foreign ministers of the Big 
Four (Big 3 plus Russia) confer early in January in Berlin. 
The big question mark was how far Russia would go 
in ironing out differences with the West, or whether 
Russia would agree to a Big Four conference at all! 
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Korea: Still No Peace 


When—if ever—will the pro- 
posed peace conference on Korea 
take place? 

Observers were asking that ques- 
tion, as talks to arrange for the con- 
ference broké down. The U. N. rep- 
resentative, Arthur H. Dean, walked 
out of the negotiations December 13, 
because the Communists were heap- 
ing abuse on the U. S. He said he 
wouldn't come back until the Reds 
took back what they had said. 


PRISONER EXPLANATIONS 


Indian troops are guarding prison 
camps which hold about 22,000 
Chinese and North Koreans. These 
“PW’s” (prisoners of war) were cap- 
tured during the Korean War, but 
refuse to return to their Red-ruled 
homelands. The Indians also are in 
charge of about 300 former U. N. sol- 
diers who refuse to go home. Most 
of them are South Koreans, but 22 
are Americans who say they want to 
remain under communism. 

“Explanations” to try to persuade 
the PW’s to change their minds end- 
ed just before Christmas. The U. N. 
contends that, under the Korean 
truce agreement, all the men must 
be released as civilians on January 


U. S. Warning on EDC 


Uncle Sam warned our Euro- 
pean allies: ‘“‘“Approve the Euro- 
pean Army plan—or else.“ 

The “or else” wasn’t spelled out. 
U. S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles merely said: If the Western 
European nations continue to delay 
in setting up the European Defense 
Community, the U. S. would be 
forced to “an agonizing reappraisal 
of its foreign policies.” 

Observers wondered whether this 
might include slashing aid to West- 
ern Europe, or U. S. rearmament 
of West Germany, or perhaps even 
withdrawing of most U. S. troops 
from the continent of Europe. 

Mr. Dulles sounded his warning 
at last month’s meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council. This consists of the 
foreign, defense, and finance minis- 
ters of the 14 member-nations of 
NATO (the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization). NATO is building 
armed forces to defend Western Eu- 
rope against Russian aggression. 
These forces are believed at present 
sto include 53 combat-ready divisions 


Wide World photo 


WORLD’S SMALLEST RADIO 


© How would you like a portable radio 
receiver small enough to carry in your 
pocket? Radio Corporation of America 
has made one (photo at left). It weighs 
one pound and has its own built-in an- 
tenna and 2-by-3 inch loudspeaker. 
“Transistors” (smaller than a grain of 
wheat) are used instead of vacuum 
tubes. Commercial production of the set 
is at least two years away. 





(a division usually has between 10,- 
000 and 18,000 men) and more than 
4,000 fighting planes. 

What's Behind It: West Germany 
has no army, navy, or air force. The 
U. S. believes that German troops 
are needed for defense of Europe. In 
May, 1952, a treaty was signed to 
set up a “European Defense Com- 
munity.” Its members—West Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg— 
would create a combined “European 
Army.” This army would be under 
command of NATO, to which all six 
EDC countries except West Ger- 
many belong. 

The German parliament has com- 
pleted ratifying the treaty. No other 
nation has ratified. France was the 
chief target of Mr. Dulles’ warning. 
The French proposed the EDC plan 
but the French parliament has de- 
layed approving the treaty. 

In France, opponents of EDC ac- 
cused the U. S. of “intolerable in- 
terference in internal French affairs.” 

The U. S. Congress has ruled that 
half the funds provided for U. S. 
military aid to Europe this year can- 
not be spent unless EDC is created. 
So far this has not affected the flow 
of aid to Europe. 


Israel’s New Leader 


israel has changed prime min- 
isters for the first time in its six- 
year history. 

David Ben-Gurion, Israel’s chief 
executive since the Jewish nation was 
created in 1948, resigned at the age 
of 67. Moshe Sharett, the foreign 
minister, became acting prime min- 
ister, and was expected to be ap- 
proved as prime minister by the 
Israel legislature. 

Sharett fs 59 years old and came 
originally from Russia. In 1948 he 
changed his name from Shertok 
(meaning “little devil”) to Sharett 
(meaning “servant” ). 


Ben-Gurion and his wife have 
gone to live in a simple four-room 
cottage on a pioneer farm in south- 
ern Israel. He will probably work 
as a farm hand, but he also intends 
to write and study. His wife has 
been assigned work in the communal 
kitchen. 


Leg Gift “Just Routine” 


A Rochester, N. Y., boy gave 
part of his leg bone to a girl he 
didn’t even know. 

For eight years Mary Ann Ranney, 
aged 10, has suffered from a leg 
tumor. Recently her condition be- 
came more serious. Doctors feared 
they might have to amputate unless 
a healthy bone could be immediately 
grafted to the leg. An urgent appeal 
for volunteers went out over a local 
radio station. 

The only person to respond was 
Jim Welch, an 18-year-old news- 
paper copy boy. An 84-inch length 
of bone was removed from his left 
leg and grafted to Mary Ann’s in- 
fected leg. 

When word of his action spread, 
Jim began receiving letters, gifts, 
and money from coast to coast. From 
the hospital bed where he is re- 
covering from the operation, Jim ex- 
pressed surprise at all the attention. 
“It was just a routine matter,” he 
said. 


Color TV— It’s Here! 


Some of your favorite televi- 
sion shows are now being telecast 
in color. 

The Federal Communications 


Commission ruled last month that 
color telecasts could begin immedi- 
ately—and they did. Among the first 
shows to be telecast in color were 
the opera “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors”; a special Christmas show, 
“Season's Greetings”; and a “Drag- 
net” program. 

The color system approved by the 





GLOBE-TROTTER: Vice-President Richard M. Nixon is back at 
his regular job—presiding over the Senate session that begins for 
this week—after a 10-week, 45,500-mile trip to 19 nations 
of the Far East and Middle East. As the first Vice-President 
ever sent on a round-the-world mission, he shook hands 
both with national leaders and with ordinary people. In 
Burma, he even chatted with Communist_pickets who car- 


FCC is a “compatible” system. This 
means that a TV show in color can 
be received in black-and-white on 
the 27,000,000 sets now in operation. 
A special set is necessary to receive 
in color. 

The television industry looks upon 
1954 as largely an experimental year 
for color. Manufacturers made im- 
mediate plans to produce color sets. 
However, it is expected that not 
more than 100,000 can be turned 
out during the coming year. The first 
color sets, with a 12-inch screen, are 
expected to cost from $700 to $1,000. 
Prices will no doubt drop as mass 
production gets under way. 

The color system was pioneered 
by the Radio Corporation of America 
and developed by the National Tele- 
vision system Committee. Receivers 
have a specially constructed “color” 
tube. 

This “compatible” system has now 
completely replaced an earlier Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System color 
development which included a re- 
volving colored wheel inside the TV 
receiver. Telecasts under this system 
could not be received in black-and- 
white on present TV sets. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


CAREER ENDS: Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, 85, famed American physi- 
cist, died December 19 in San Mar- 
ino, Calif. He won the Nobel Prize in 
physics in 1923 for isolating and 


America, 


measuring the electron—the smallest 
electrical unit in the universe. He 
was best known for discovering that 
cosmic rays come from outer space. 
From 1921 until his retirement in 
1946, he headed California Institute 
of Technology. Not long ago Dr. 
Millikan told an interviewer for 
Senior Scholastic, one of the Schol- 
astic Magazines: “I guess it’s possible 
for a scientist not to have religious 
faith, but I don’t think such a man 
could be a very good scientist. If he 
doesn’t believe in a God, then he 
must believe that everything hap- 
pens by chance. Now, you know that 
even a beginner in science of any 
kind won't stand for any such theory 
as that.” 


BRAND-NEW CHEESE: The first 
new type of. cheese in 500 years has 
been “invented” by scientists at the 
Universities of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. It is called “new world 
cheese.” The scientists produced the 
variety with a micro-organism that 
had never been tried as a cheese- 
creating bacterium. The new cheese 
looks like Danish blue cheese but 
doesn’t have the same taste. 


EGYPT WINS: The National Union- 
ist party, which favors uniting the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan with Egypt, 
won the election last month for the 
Sudan’s first parliament (see news 
pages Dec. 2 issue). The Unionists 
captured 50 of the 97 seats in the 


ried signs criticizing the U. S. 
he gathered—for President Eisenhower's in- 
formation—first-hand impressions on the struggle to keep free 
Asia from falling to the Communists. In photo at left, the Vice- 
President (right) meets President Rajendra Prasad of India. 
Right photo shows Mr. Nixon (center) and his wife, Pat, wear- 
ing Burmese costume talking to President Ba U of Burma. 
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Besides building good will 


House of Representatives and 21 of 
the 30 Senate seats. The vote was 
considered a defeat for the British, 
who have ruled the Sudan jointly 
with Egypt for more than 50 years. 


IRAN-BRITAIN: Iran and Britain 
haven't been on speaking terms 
since 1952, the year after Iranians 
seized the British-owned oil indus- 
try in Iran. Last month the two 
countries decided to call off their 
quarrel, at least to the extent of 
exchanging ambassadors again. Will 
this lead to a settlement of the oil 
dispute? 


Quick MeZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


Based on recent developments 
in your Scholastic magazine 


1. Identify the “Big B” referred to 
by each of the following “headlines”: 
(a) “British Island Is Site of Western 
Powers’ Conference!” (b) “German City 
Is West’s Choice for Parley With Rus- 
sia!” (c) “Western Powers and Russia 
May Hold Foreign Ministers’ Meeting!” 
(d) “Israeli Leader Resigns!” 

2. Here are three sets of “initials in 
the news”: NATO, PW, EDC. Write 
out what these initials mean and match 
each with its “headline”: (a) “Western 
Europe Defense Army Has 53 Divi- 
sions!” (b) “Explanations to Korea 
Prisoners End!” (c) “France Delays 
Ratifying European Army Plan!” 

(Answers in Teacher Edition.) 
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TORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES ore 


America’s Young Ambassadors 


FARM boy from an Ohio high 

school went last year to a farm 
in Luxembourg for a five-months’ 
stay. He was warmly welcomed, but 
felt at first that his Luxembourg 
hosts thought him a “softie,” one of 
those rich Americans who can do 
nothing but jitterbug. 

It was the season of the flax har 
vest, and the American boy imme 
diately pitched in to three strenuous 
days of harvesting from dawn to 
dusk, refusing any relief because he 
knew they were short-handed. At the 
end of that time, the skeptical 19- 
year-old son of the family said: “I 
didn’t think you could do it; I 
couldn't do it myself for three days.” 
The young American had finally be 
come a member of the familv. 

Then there was Betty Jane Bell 
a girl from Friendship, Tennessee. 
the guest of a Scottish farm home. 
Her hostess said, “Peeling potatoes 
is too dirty a job for you.” But Betty 
replied, “If I peel potatoes in Ten- 
nessee, why shouldn't I do them in 
Scotland?” Whereupon the Scottish 
housewife remarked to her husband, 
‘Il guess we were wrong.” 


Two-Way Traffic 


These young people are members 
of a student exchange program run 
by the National Four-H Club Foun- 
dation under a plan called the Inter- 
national Farm Youth Exchange. It 
started in 1947 when six young 
British farmers were invited here. In 


six years the IFYE has sent more , 


than 500 American young people to 
30 different countries, while 300 
foreign farm youths have made sim- 
ilar visits to American farms. 


The exchange idea is of fairly re- 
cent growth. But the granddaddy of 
all plans for study abroad is the 
famed Rhodes Scholarships, which 
are fifty years old this year. They 
make possible two years’ advanced 
study at Oxtord University, England, 
for winners of an annual~Gompeti- 
tion among upperclassmen of Ameri- 
can colleves and universities. Win- 
ners are selected on the basis of 
scholarship, character, leadership, 
and physical condition. Only 32 are 
chosen each year. The winners for 
1954 have just announced. 
They include representatives of 22 


been 


colleges and 27 states. 

The Rhodes Scholarships are 
named for Cecil John Rhodes, fore- 
most British statesman of the 19th 
century in the development of 
South Africa. At his death in 1902 
he left the bulk of his vast fortune 
to Oxtord, his own Alma Mater, to 
found scholarships for young men 
from the United States and from 
all the British dominions. 

Rhodes, the son of an English 
clergyman, went out to the Cape 
Colony at 16. In 1870 diamonds 
were discovered in the famous 
Kimberley fields, and Rhodes and 
his brother joined the diamond dig- 
gers. He traveled hundreds of miles 
through country practically unknown 
to white men, and laid the founda- 
tion of his fortune. 

Rhodes became prime minister of 
the Cape Colony, and worked hard 
to promote good relations between 
the English and the Dutch settlers, 
as well as to improve the welfare 
of the native tribes. At one time, 
when a serious rebellion broke out 


Wide World photo 


These U. S. teen-agers lived with German families for three months. 


among the warlike Matabele tribe, 
he rode alone and unarmed into 
the Matabele camp to parley with 
the chiefs. After a frank discussion 
of native grievances, he asked them, 
“Is it peace or war?” The chiefs 
Hung down their spears and declared 
“It is peace.” 

Rhodes’ ruling passion was the 
British Fm-ire, and he believed pro- 
foundly in the civilizing mission of 
the English-speaking nations. Before 
his death he laid the foundations for 
British control in the northern ter- 
ritories that were named for him, 
Rhodesia. The Rhodes Scholarships, 
to train exceptional young men for 
leadership, were a natural capstone 
to his life. 


Force for Peace 


One of the many Rhodes Scholars 
who have made good in America 
was a young Arkansan, J. William 
Fulbright, who later became presi- 
dent of the University of Arkansas, 
and a U. S. Senator. Senator Ful- 
bright’s name is inséparably con- 
neeted with a 1946 act of Congress. 

The Fulbright Act authorized the 
Secretary of State to use foreign cur- 
rencies derived from the sale of sur- 
plus war materials left in foreign 
countries at the end of World War 
II to finance the study of voung 
Americans abroad. It also helps to 
bring foreign students to the U. S. 
Other funds, under the Smith-Mundt 
Act, have provided scholarships and 
living expenses for foreign students 
after they get here. 

However, most of these programs 
are financed by private agencies, 
though operated in close coordina- 
tion with governmental funds. 

The ties of friendship woven by 
these young people. the  under- 
standing of other nations thev have 
learned, are among the strongest 
forces making for international peace 
and bulwarks against war. 

A group of students in the Rock- 
land (Maine) High School invited 
five Asiatic students from the Uni- 
versity of Maine to visit Rockland 
for two days. To tell what happened 
would take a book. But after they 
left, one participant summed it up: 
“Our hearts were light. We were all 
a little giddy with the conviction 
that we had accomplished something 
big, something pure, something good 
—and that it would last.” 


—KENNETH M. GouLp 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you’d like to ask— 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. What can a fellow do to keep his 
lips from chapping? I participate in a 
lot of outdoor sports in winter, and my 
lips get pretty raw and cracked. 


A. The best thing to do is to carry 
a small stick of lip pomade which you 
can buy at any drugstore for a few 
cents. Apply it whenever you spend 
much time outdoors. It is colorless and 
unnoticeable, but of great help if your 
lips chap easilv. 


Q. What kind of clothes are the best 
to wear to make a girl look slimmer? 
I am rather stocky, although I am not 
really fat. 


A. If you're the stocky type, try to 
avoid clothes made of shiny fabrics, 
or stiff, starchy material. Choose small 
prints, not large, splashy ones. Dirndl- 
type and all-around pleated skirts are 
not for you, either, as they make you 
look bulkier than you are. Avoid sharp 
contrasts in color above and below the 
waist. For example, a green blouse and 
a red skirt divide your figure in half 
instead of making it one smooth, long 
line. For a slim look, wear skirts and 


blouses that harmonize in color. Stripes 
that run iengthwise are better for you 
than large plaids or stripes that run 
around your figure. Skip very wide 
belts, no matter how much you like 
them, in favor of medium-width or nar- 
row ones. 


Q. My hair is very curly. When I 
wash it, it gets snarled and is hard to 
comb. Is there anything I can do? 


A. Try using one of the softening 
hair rinses after your shampoo. An- 
other help for snarls is hair cream, 
used this way. Rub your hair almost dry 
with a towel. Then smooth a very small 
(be sure it is small) dab of hair cream 
between your fingertips, and rub your 
fingers through your hair. Comb your 
hair with a large-toothed comb (not a 
pocket comb). Using a comb and brush 
alternately on damp hair also helps to 
unsnarl it. 


Q. How does one get rid of an em- 
barrassing birthmark? 
/~ 


A. There is no way to get rid of a 
birthmark. If it bothers you enough to 
make you uncomfortable, cover it up 
with one of the special make-up creams 
sold for this purpose. They come in 
colors to blend with any skin tone. 


. e * c 
A—hem! Letting out a hem- 
line? Take a tip from the tailor to help 
stubborn hem creases disappear. First, 


wet the crease line on the wrong side. 
Then turn the material over on the right 
side and roll the crease back and forth 
with your fingers to work it out. After 
that, press the dress or skirt on the 
wrong side, and the crease will be a 
mere shadow of its former self. 


Give Your Teeth a Good Brush... . 
And we mean that literally! Have you 
taken an honest look at your toothbrush 
lately? Strange how many of us go right 
on using a bedraggled brush with bent 
and broken bristles. For a good job 
in cleaning your teeth, you need a 
brush that’s firm enough to do its work. 
A good brush has a head about an inch 
long, with medium-stiff bristles of even 
length. Two brushes, used interchange- 
ably, are better than one. 


A Lad and a Lass 


You'll rarely find a lad who beams 
At girls whose hose have crooked seams} 
Nor will a lass feel very flirty 

With boys whose fingernails are dirty. 


Don’t Mutter over Clutter. . . . Get« 
rid of it! Jumbled drawers and Fibber 
McGee-type closets are hard on your 
temper as well as your clothes. A short 
half hour a week spent straightening 
out your closet and dresser ,drawers 
saves you long minutes of “hunting” on 
rushed school mornings. Besides, and 
most important, orderly closets” keep 
your clothes from crushing and wrin- 


kling. 


Here Comes the Grooming! 


HANG JACKETS PROPERLY 


Check to see that (1) suit hangs straight, not lopsided; (2) lapels 
lie flat, not pushed out of shape; (3) sleeves hang straight, 
not twisted; (4) pocket flaps are smooth, not tucked crookedly 
into the pockets. Clothes don’t make the man, but they help. 


: 


KEEP TROUSERS CREASE SHARP 
Press with an iron, or ‘‘finger”’ 
press as shown here. Damp- 
en crease slightly. Using firm 
pressure, 
down the crease. Do this also 


run your fingers 


r\ when your trousers are damp 
from rain or from humidity. 


CLEAN OFF TIE SPOTS 
Spot-clean ties by holding soiled part over steam for a 
few minutes. Then rub gently with cleaning fluid, following 
grain of material. For water spots on silk ties, let dry, then 
rub briskly with a piece of absolutely clean cloth or tissue. 


From Bert Bacharach's Book for Mea 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. POOLING ATOMIC POWER 

For each of the incorrect italicized 
words in the paragraph below, substi- 
tute the correct word. If the italicized 
word is correct, write the word true 
opposite the number below. 

President Eisenhower spoke on the 
pooling of atomic power before the 
United Nations (1) Security Council. 
He made the speech immediately fol- 
lowing his return from a three-power 
conference in 2 (Cuba). The plan calls 
for supervision by an agency of the 
(3) United States. It is probably the 
most important proposal affecting the 
use of atomic power since the 1946 
U. S. proposal made by (4) Bernard 
Baruch. In the course .of his speech 
the President mentioned that there are 
bacterial weapons in the 


millions of tons of TNT 


now (5) 
ranges of 
equivalent. 
Representatives from (6) Czecho- 
slovakia listened to the speech with 
great care because it is reported that 
atomic and hydrogen bombs have been 
exploded in their country. It is hoped 
that the President's plan-may help to 
bring an end to the (7) cold war. 
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ll. YEAR OF DECISION AHEAD 
A. On the*line to the left of each 
of the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


a. The next Congressional 
tions will be held in 
1. March, 1954 
2. November, 1954 
3. March, 1955 
4. November, 1955 
. The majority party in the House 
of Representatives is the 
1. Independent party 
2. Republican party 
3. Democratic party 
4. Democratic-Republican party 
. The Independent in the Senate 
whose vote has permitted the 


elec- 


Republican party to organize 
that body is 
1. Herbert H. Lehman 
2. Irving Ives 
3. William F. Knowland 
4. Wayne Morse 
The Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency in 1952 was 
1. Adlai Stevenson 
2. Estes Kefauver 
8. Averell Harriman 
4. James Byrnes 
. The Senator who told a national 
radio-TV audience that commu- 
nism will be the major issue in 
the coming election is 
1. Richard M. Nixon 
2. Joseph R. McCarthy 
3. Homer E. Capehart 
4. Margaret C. Smith 
The Attorney General is 
1. Oveta Hobby 
2. Charles Bohlen 
3. Herbert Brownell 
4. Harold E. Stassen 
. Senator McCarthy has criticized 
the Eisenhower Administration 
for giving aid to our allies who 
trade with 
1. the British Emrpire 
2. Indo-China 
3. Red China 
4. Nationalist China 
. The Executive Department in 
the Federal Government which 
is chiefly concerned with our 
foreign relations is the 
1. Department of Interior 
2. Foreign Affairs Department 


uli 
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AUTOMOBILES OWNED 


IM THE U.S. 


12% 


% OF TOTAL 


12% 
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8. Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion 
4. Department of State 

B. Fact or Opinion. 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements write an “F” 
if it is a fact, “O” if it is an opinion. 
1. Senator McCarthy represents the 

State of Wisconsin. 

2. Senator McCarthy has done 
more to clean security risks out 
of Government offices than any 
other man in Washington. 

3. Unless we permit our allies to 
trade with China, they will be 
hurt economically. 

. Under Federal law American 
merchant ships may not carry 
on trade with Communist China. 


iil. READING A CHART 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. 


How old were 16% of the 

automobiles owned in the 

U. S. in 1949? 

2. What percentage of the 
automobiles owned in the 
U. S. were 1 year or less 
old in 1953? 

3. What percentage of the 
automobiles owned in the 
U. S. were more than 7 
years old in 1953? 

. During what year were 
more than a majority of 
the automobiles more 
than 7 years old? 


IV. WIRETAPPING 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place an “F” if 
it is in favor of permitting the Federal 
Government to tap telephones and an 
“A” if it is an argument against it. 


ay 


. There is no actual physical inva- 

sion of privacy. 

2. The security of the United States 
is menaced by spies. 

3. A person will be compelled to 
be a witness against himself. 

4. The right to use wiretaps might 
be claimed by Congressional 
committees. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

colossi_ (k6.l5s'i)—Plural of colossus, a 
statue of gigantic size. The Colossus of 
Rhodes was a statue of Apollo, about 120 
feet high, erected by the Greeks in the 
harbor of Rhodes about 280 B. C. 

espionage (és'pi.6.nij)—Spying or the 
employment of spies. 

Matabele (miat.a.bé'lé )—Zulu tribe liv- 
ing in Southern Rhodesia. 

Rhodes, John Cecil (rédz)—British ad- 
ministrator in South Africa. 

Kasenkina, Oksana (kis yén’kéna, 6k. 


_ sii’na )—Soviet employee in U. S. 





” HAT’S YOUR IDEA OF THE 
IDEAL BOY — OR GIRL?” 
That’s today’s question and your an- 
swering letters show that you have some 
pretty definite ideas on the subject. 
And your “ideals” have most of the 
same basic qualities. You voted almost 
unanimously for a fellow or a girl 
who’s sincere, courteous, well-groomed, 
a good conversationalist, interested in 
your interests, fun to be with, and 
poised. Still, individually, you empha- 
sized various “pet desirabilities,”” so— 
here’s what some of you had to say: 


The qualities most important in a 
friend are sincerity and thoughtfulness. 
These are more important to me in a 
date than good looks. 

Gene Holt 
Milby H. S. 
Houston, Texas 


I like a girl with personality. I like 
a girl whose folks are’ nice, so you can 
visit with the when you call for your 
date. I also like a girl to be dependable, 
fot one who keeps you waiting or who 
might stand you up. 


Richard Mcleod 
Pescadero (Calif.) Union H. S. 


I think an ideal boy is one who is 
sincere, thoughtful, courteous, and re- 
spectful—not only to me, but to my 
parents and friends. 

Doreen Darron 
McKinley H. S. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


I would refer to an ideal girl as: 
a girl who is always happy, or at least 
tries to be, in order to keep others 
happy; one who makes a good joke at 
the right time; and one who doesn’t 
go out with a boy just because he has 
a car. 

Paul Croteau 


St. Francis H. S$. 
Biddeford, Me. 


The ideal boy uses English properly, 
and doesn’t smoke or drink. He can 
stand up for his rights and think for 
himself, 

Flora Farrell 
Freedom Union Free H. §&. 
Kaukauna, Wis. 


I want him to be courteous and kind. 
I want him to be liked by all people. 
Elizabeth Nelle 
Leslie County H. &. 
Hyden, Ky. 


I usually try to pick the right girl 
for the occasion. If I’m going to a 


dance, I prefer a girl who’s a good 
dancer. If I'm going to a show, I take 
a girl who has a nice personality and 
is a lot of fun. 
Izidor Viducic 
Lincoln H. S. 
Portland, Oregon 


The girl of my dreams would have 
to be an outdoor girl, yet have some 
feminine quality about her. She’d have 
to be a good cook and homemaker. If 
she was cute and had a shape like an 
hour-glass, I wouldn’t gripe. If she got 
along with everyone and never ordered 
a fellow all over the place, that would 
be a good point, too. 


James Allingham 
Las Vegas (N. Mex.) H. S. 


Being able to talk freely with a friend 
is what I value most. Friends should 
understand each other’s moods, and 
share each other’s interests. 

Patricia Norman 


Fitch H. S. 
Groton, Conn. 


Neatness, cleanliness, and well- 
chosen clothes can improve a girl's 
looks 100 per cent. A trim figure and 
good posture also make young women 
very attractive. = 


Pete O. Hansen 
Cheney (Wash.) H. S. 


My idea of the perfect boy is one 
with a quick wit, good looks, good but 
not exaggerated manners, and _ the 
ability to relax on a date. 

Corinne Podlesak 
Austin H. S. 
Chicago, Ill. 


The type of girl I’d like most as a 
friend must be well-groomed, have good 
posture, a well-modulated voice, and 
confidence in herself. And of course it’s 
a “must” for her to have intangible 
qualities like honesty, kindness, a lot 
of happiness, some sadness, and sin- 
cerity, too. 


Ruth Kaplin 
Bound Brook (N. J.) H. $. 


We used your question in a panel 
discussion in our English class, and we 
felt that the most important ideas can 
be expressed by the initials of our 
school—W.H.S. They can also stand for 
Wisdom, Honesty, and Sincerity. If a 
boy and a girl have these qualities, 
they’re our idea of an ideal boy and girl. 

First Period Business English Class 


West High School 
Columbus, Ohio 


A good outward appearance is impor- 
tant, but a boy’s inward qualities are 
vital. I want to feel that a conversation 
between us is sincere and the truth. 
There is nothing more crushing than to 
be given a “line.” 

Clara Den Herder 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


A few girls can’t get dates because 
they’re too shy (not because they're 
“stuck up”), so it’s good to find a boy 
who will start talking to a quiet girl. 
This would probably start the ball roll- 
ing and sometimes make a nice friend- 
ship. Boys should also try to talk some 
about girls’ interests. 

Barbara Jordan 
Concord (Mass.) H. S. 


My ideal girl wears appropriate 
dresses at all times. If girls could only 
see themselves as others see them, they 
wouldn’t wear slacks or jeans in public. 


Roger Spratt 
Greene (lowa) H. S. 


We're all for the boy who has various 
interests and is the “outdoor” type. 


Jessie Aysen and Jane Talbot 
Labadieville (La.) Jr. H. S. 


A boy that is lots of fun is for me. 
But he must know when a joke has been 
carried far enough! 

Barbara Penfield 


Hall High School 
West Hartford, Conn. 


My ideal girl would be my age and 
have a good personality and reputation. 
I would like a fairly good-looking girl 
who isn’t “stuck-up.” And she should 
have some religious qualities about her. 


Richard Elliott 
St. Patrick’s School 
Waukon, lowa 


I like a boy who’s fun to be with, 
who’s neat in appearance, who doesn’t 
swear, and who is of my religion. 

Leona Fay Watts 
Box Elder H. S. 
Brigham City, Utah 


(Continued on page 27) 








‘T Like It Here”’ 


By CARL ZUCKMAYER 


HEN I was in Germany recently, 

some of my former countrymen 
asked why I, once a German, liked it 
so much in the United States. I told 
them a little story. Every word of it is 
true. 

The setting was the county court 
where we got our naturalization papers. 
It was a small-town courtroom in one 
of the Eastern states, the only state 
which still has the venerable institution 
of “side judges” sitting to the left and 
right of the acting judge—like silent 
monuments symbolizing the people’s 
voice. 

It was in June, 1945, only four weeks 
after V-E Day. There were 17 of us. 
The judge called out our names, one 
by one. We rose and gathered at the 
other side of the room—all but one man, 
who remained seated. He was about 
60, with wide cheekbones, and a thick 
bushy mustache. He kept his hands on 
his knees and his eyes half shut as if 
he were under a strain. 

When the judge announced his name 
he didn’t seem to understand. A man 
in the audience called out, “Hey, Barba- 
koff! They want you up there!” 

“Barbakoff?” said the judge to the 
old fellow. “That isn’t your real name.” 

“Real name,” said the man softly, 
“Weresczinsky. Them cannot say. I 
barber. So them say Barbakoff.” 

“You mean,” said the judge, “the 
people here can’t pronounce your real 
name, Were—Werescz—, whatever it is, 
and so they call you Barbakoff because 
you are a barber?” 

There was some snickering in the 
courtroom, but the young naturalization 
officer in charge of us sternly called 
for order. 

He said that Mr. Weresczinsky—his 
tongue, too, stumbled on the name— 
had not passed the examination for 
citizenship. He had failed both in the 
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use of the English language and in 
the Constitution and history of the 
United States. The serious young officer 
seemed sympathetic to the old man, but 
he was obliged to object to his natural- 
ization. 

“Let’s ask him some questions,” said 
the judge. “Maybe he'll make it now. 
Tell me, Mr.—Barbakoff, who is the 
chief of the United States Government? 
What do you call him?” 

The man shook his 
desperate smile. 

“Now,” said the judge, “I'm sure you 
know. You just didn’t get my question. 
Let’s put it this way: From what coun- 
try do you originate? Where did you 
come from before you entered the 
United States?” 

The man’s face lit up a little. 

“R-r-r-russia,” he said, and the “R” 
rolled over his tongue like a brook over 
a mill's weir. 

“All right,” said the judge, “and who’s 
the chief of the government there?” 

“Czar,” said the man happily. 

“Well,” said the judge, “there was a 
Czar in Russia, long ago. Meanwhile, 
they had a_ revolution. Don’t you 
know?” 

“Oh,” said the man without under- 
standing. _ 

“When did you leave Russia?” asked 
the judge. 

“Came here 1906.” 

“1906? During all this time you've 
certainly heard something about our 
government in Washington. Don’t you 
know who’s in the White House?” 

“Yes!” said Barbakoff with a sigh 
of relief. “Roosevelt!” 

“Don’t you know that President 
Roosevelt died a few months ago? That 
we've got another president now?” 

“Oh,” said Barbakoff, and shook his 
head sadly. 

The judge was silent for a moment. 
Then he said, “Can you answer one 
other little question? Why do we call 
this country the United States?” 


head with a 


“Because—is America,” said Barba- 
koff after wrestling with himself. 

“I'm afraid you won't get any rea- 
sonable answer out of him,” said the 
officer. 

At that moment a young woman rose 
among the spectators. 

“May I make a statement?” she asked 
quietly. 

The court granted permission. 

“He’s just shy,” the young woman 
said. “He’s a little clumsy in expressing 
himself, but his English is good enough 
to make himself understood among 
people. He knows much more than he 
can say here or to an examiner.” 

“And who are you?” asked the judge. 

“Tm his daughter.” 

“Well,” said the judge, looking from 
her to Barbakoff and back with a some- 
what surprised expression, “you're his 
daughter. So you've been brought up 
in this country?” 

“We've been brought up as Ameri- 
cans,” she said, “my brother and I.” 

“And where’s your brother now?” 

“He’s in a hospital,” she said. “He 
was wounded at Iwo Jima.” 

“Well, well,” said the judge thought- 
fully, “thank you for your statement.” 

Now the man who had called Weresc- 
zinsky by his nickname at the begin- 
ning of the hearing spoke up. 

“We like Barbakoff,” he said, “in our 
community. We think he’s « good citi- 
zen. He brought up his children all 
right. Excuse me,”, he added, and sat 
down. 

The judge shook his head in doubt 
and addressed the young officer. 

“You've heard that. Don’t you think 
you could withdraw your objection?” 

“I'd be inclined to do it,” said the 
young man doubtfully, “if he only—in 
order to keep within the letter of the 
law—could give a satisfactory answer to 
least one question.” 


Suppenty one of the side judges, 
who had watched the whole procedure 
closely, raised his hand. He wore an 
old-fashioned string tie under his white 
beard and looked as old as the court- 
house. 

“May I put the question?” he asked. 

“Of course,” said the presiding judge. 

The side judge turned to Barbakoff. 
“Tell me, why do you want to become 
an American?” 

“Oh,” said Barbakoff, without hesitat- 
ing, and with a broad, happy grin, “I 
like it here.” 

“All right,” said the side judge, lean- 
ing back in his chair. “I think that is a 
good reason and a satisfactory answer.” 

“I withdraw objection,” “said the 
young officer of the state. 

“Thank you, Mr.—er—Wersc—er—step 
over and take the oath.” said the presid- 
ing judge. 
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ROTHER, today we're 100% All. 

American. Just look at the table be- 
low and you'll know what we mean. 
We've lined up the 1953 super All- 
American football team. 

We've done it in the best way we 
know of, Started with six of the finest All- 
American teams—chosen by thousands 
of expert coaches and _ writers—then 
placed ’em side by side for roll call. The 
players whose names came up the most 
made our super team. 

No one-way specialists here, either, 
as was possible under the old two- 
platoon system. The boys in our gang 
are offensive, defensive, and superlative! 

Two of them, Notre Dame's Johnny 
Lattner and Minnesota’s Paul Giel, 
showed up on_ everybody's ballot. 
UCLA’s Paul Cameron, Maryland’s Stan 
Jones, and Oklahoma’s J. D. Roberts 
missed being unanimous picks by just 
one vote. 

Jones, 235 pounds of muscle, locked 
up one of the tackle positions, but 
Baylor's Jim Smith and Netre Dame’s 
Art Hunter wound up deadlocked at the 
other are. 

In all, 27, players are named at least 
once in our box. One of our final vic- 
tors is a sophomore, J. C. Caroline of 
Illinois. 

Insofar as team ratings are concerned, 
the experts agreed on the top 10 as fol- 
lows: (1) Maryland, (2) Notre Dame, 
(3) Michigan State, (4) Oklahoma, 
(5) UCLA, (6) Rice, (7) Illinois, (8) 
Georgia Tech, (9) Iowa, and (10) 
West Virginia. 

Six of the top 10 made our pre-season 
10 (see our September 23 column), but 
we're first to admit that we overlooked 
Maryland. We remember battling with 
ourself over Maryland or Pittsburgh for 
10th place. Finally we chose Pittsburgh. 

As usual, the Midwest monopolized 
the team rankings. It showed up with 


Caroline 


Notre Dame, Michigan State, Illinois, 
and Iowa in the first 10. Rice headed 
the pack in the Southwest; Maryland 
and Georgia Tech were the prides of 
Dixie, and UCLA was-king of the west 
coast. 

Only the East didn’t land a team in 
the top batch, but its best club, Army, 
indicated its return to grid ———_ 

We'll not shed a tear for Georgia 
Tech and Michigan State, which had 
winning streaks of 31 games and 28, 
respectively, shattered by Notre Dame 
and Purdue. True, we love fat winning 
strings, but even more we love the 
teams that clip them. 

Already folks want to know about 
next year. We positively refuse to give 
you the first 10 for 1954. It’s tough 
enough picking them in August. But 
we will say to watch Iowa and Illinois’ 
youngsters grow up. At least six of the 
top 10 of ’53 are likely to be just as 
tough next season, especially Notre 
Dame, Georgia Tech, and Maryland. 

Meantime, let’s not put away the 
1953 campaign without a final back- 
ward look. Here are some of the players, 
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teams, and things that impressed us 
most: 

Swiftest Runner—J. C. Caroline. 
Here’s-the boy-terror who may make 
Illinois forget the immortal Red Grange. 
When J. C. puts his foot on the starter, 
brother, you’re done. 

Bést All-Around Back—Johnny Latt- 
ner. One way or another he seemed to 
break up Notre Dame’s foes. If he 
wasn't intercepting a pass on the goal 
line or running back a kick for a touch- 
down, Johnny was dragging down a 
ball-carrier just in time to avert a score. 

Best Defenseman—Stan Jones, Mary- 
land’s crusher. On one play against 
Georgia, Stan smacked into blocker 
Gene White and bounced him back into 
passer Zeke Bratkowski. Result: Zeke 
and Gene left the game while Jones 
looked for somebody else to flatten. 

Gamest Player—Otto Graham, Cleve- 
and Browns’ brilliant quarterback. 
After receiving 15 stitches in his face 
against San Francisco, he returned to 
action and wound up with 17 of 24 
passes completed. 

Best Coaching Job—Red Blaik’s come- 
back at West Point. Maryland’s Jim 
Tatum was official Coach of the Year, 
but we feel Blaik had less to start with 
than Tatum. 

Longest Run of the Year—Buddy 
Young’s 104-yard kickoff return for the 
Baltimore Colts against the Philadelphia 
Eagles. 

The Iron Man—Dick Carr, Columbia 
backfield star who set a modern record 
by playing every minute in his team’s 
nine games. 

Game of the Year—When Notre Dame 
came back with six seconds left to tie 
Iowa, 14-14, and preserve its unbeaten 
record. 

Top Salesman of ’53—Bob Dudley. 
He’s the Villanova athletic director who 
sold 60,000 tickets for the Georgia 
game to a supermarket chain. The tix 
were handed out to supermarket cus- 
tomers making purchases of $10 or 
more. That’s one way to jam a stadium. 
And a supermarket. (Turn page) 
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SPORT SHOTS 


> Way we figure it, Hal Cummings of 
Clermont (Fla.) High must be a pretty 
fair fullback. He reeled off 12 touch- 
downs in his team’s 83-14 victory over 
St. James of Orlando. Assuming it was 
a 32-minute game, that means he aver- 
aged a touchdown about every three 
minutes. We’re out of breath thinking 
of all that running. ss 

> In a recent issue we mentioned how 
rare a bird was Stanford’s Bob Garrett, 
who passes righty and kicks lefty. Well, 
Jimmie Davidson, a _ tenth-grader in 
Massena, N. Y., says Massena High’s 
j.v. team has just such a bird in full- 
back Bob Granger. “This proves you 
don’t have to go to college to find a 
rare bird,” says Jimmie. 

>» Wonder if Notre Dame scouts are 
seeking that hotshot quarterback at 
Campion High in Prairie Du Chien, 
Wis. Last report we had on him was 
when he scored twice, passed for the 





IMustration less than 
44 actual size 


Va WALLET SIZE 


v. ; 
rriendship 
pholos 


from your graduation portrait 
(or other photograph or snapshot) 


20 for $ ; 00 postpaid 
only from one pose 


Lovely pictures of you — for friends, 
classmates, relatives — for attaching 
to your college or other applications 

at a price that makes it easy to give 
or exchange as many as you please. 
Convenient wallet size — 24%" x34". 
Double-weight portrait paper, finest 
satin finish, for rich, long lasting 
beauty. 


Mail Money-Back Coupon Now For 20 
Friendship Photos from one pose, just 
mail finished graduation picture or 
glossy print with a dollar enclosed. 


Minimum order, $1. 


FRIENDSHIP PHOTOS, 
Box 3-B, Quincy 69, Mass. 


Please send me Friendship Photos. | 
I enclose $ . and graduation picture which 
you will return unharmed. My money back if I’m 
not delighted. 











other three touchdowns, and kicked all 
five extra points for Campion’s 35-9 
pasting of Austin, Minn. Oh, yes, his 
name is Frank Leahy, Jr.! 


> Where in America would a high | 


school boy have a chance to play base- 
ball against a major league team 
Tsuneyuki Shimada, 18-year-old senior 
at Saga High in Kyushu, Japan, had 
such a chance. He played for a Japanese 
all-star team against the touring New 
York Giants. What’s more, one after- 
noon he singled home the winning run 
off Hoyt Wilhelm! 

>» Guess the folks in Jet, Okla., are go- 
ing to put in for fog lights on next year’s 
football budget. Jet High and its visit- 


ing rival, Braman, got caught in a fog | 


in the middle of their football game. 
When things became so rough that the 
quarterbacks couldn't see their coaches 
on the sidelines, the game was called 
off. Fog may be usual stuff to coastal 
residents, but not to Oklahomans. 


> We'd like to have seen the look on 
the cab driver’s face when A. W. Burger 
of Dunsmuir, Calif., hailed him recently. 
On a hunting trip, Mr. Burger wounded 
a deer, trailed it for miles, and finally 
found it dead on the outskirts of a town. 
By this time Burger was so tired and 
his car so far off, he called for a taxi, 
loaded the deer in it, and was driven 
home. Doubtless the first time in his- 
tory a dead, or even live, deer traveled 
by cab. 

> Time Dashes Dept.: When Jackie 
Jensen was recently traded by the Sena- 
tors to the Red Sox, we got to thinking 
of the first time Jackie made an impres- 
sion on us. He really had little to do 
with it. 

It was five and a half years ago and 
we were interviewing a cute little diver 
named Zoe Ann Olsen. She was a mem- 
ber of Uncle Sam’s Olympic team and 
was preparing to take off for London 
and the 48 Olympics. Zoe Ann had 24 
hours to kill in New York and, being 
generous and single, we offered to show 
the town to her. 

“I'm sorry,” she said with a smile, 
“but I’m engaged to Jackie Jensen.” 

“Who's he?” we asked. 


“An All-American football player at 


the University of California.” 

We excused ourselves in a hurry. 
And Zoe Ann ended up marrying Mr. 
Jensen. 
> Clean-up Campaign: A bar of soap, 
any size or color, was the admission 
charge for a volleyball and three basket- 
ball games at the Rocky Ford (Colo.) 
fieldhouse on a recent Saturday night. 
> Our vote for the high school coach 
of the year goes to Pigeon Riley of 
Ketcham (Okla.) H. S. Here’s why: 

He has a 13-boy football squad and 
still wins most of his games. 


> | 











NEWEST 
UTILITY ERASER! 


A real “Jet” for all-purpose speedy 
erasing! Cylindrical eraser encased 
in attractive, convenient-length, 
transparent plastic holder. Clips to 
pocket; won't roll off desks. Finest 
quality rubber; choose red for pen- 
cil erasing, gray for ink and type- 
writing. Refills, of course. 

There’s only one JET—Weldon Rob- 
erts—so be sure to ask for it by 
name at your stationer’s. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
wai 7, NW. J. 





He is the school principal. 

He teaches biology, social science, 
and anything else that presents itself 
when one of the teachers is absent. 

He’s a one-man coaching staff. 

He drives the school bus. 

He’s trainer, schedule-maker, 
caretaker of the equipment. 

He finds time to coach the girls’ bas- 
ketball team. 


and 


> Sampling of Red Sanders’ famed 
brand of humpr, as culled from Look 
Magazine: lif his first four seasons at 
UCLA, Sanders’ teams finished third in 
the Conference once and second three 
times. He lost out two years ago when 
the Bruins bowed to Stanford, 21-7. 
Asked to explain it, Red replied: “Just 
look at those Stanford players: Kerko- 
rian, Manoogian, Essegian. And now 
they've got cohesion.” 

>» Was there ever a high school coach 
who could point to a crack pro team 
and claim; “Both those ends are my 
boys!” We know one—Duane Maley, 
coach of San Diego (Calif.) H. S. Both 
of the San Francisco "49er defensive 
wings are Maley-coached players. 
Charlie Powell joined the ’49ers straight 
from high school, while Bob Van Doren 
had a stop-off at USC. Quite a feather 


in Maley’s beanie. 
—ZANDER HOLLANDER 





Jam Session 
(Continued from page 23) 


My ideal boy has good manners, 
shares my interests, has a sense of 
humor but can be serious, makes con- 
versation easily, and likes to be around 
people. 

Connie Sweeney 
Gainesville (Fla.) H. S. 


He must have integrity and a sense 
of responsibility. 
Annette Rizzo 
Catholic Central H. S. 
Troy, N. Y. 


The ideal boy would be nice and 
considerate. He wouldn't have to be 
handsome, but he would definitely 
have to be neat and well-groomed. I'd 
also like him to be reasonably intelligent. 

Shirley Voland 
East End Jr. H. S. 
Richmond, Va. 


A good personality has more to do 
with a® girl’s popularity than anything 
else. Good looks help, but just as a 
little better publicity for the product. 


Michael H. Wilson 
Steubenville (Ohio) H. S. 


A boy who shares his serious thoughts 
with his date gives her the feeling of 
importance she needs. 


Glenda Weenike 
Eagle Bend (Minn.) H. S. 


An enjoyable companion is a boy 
with good manners, thoughtfulness, and 
heaps of laughter. 

Barbara DeFilipo 
Albany (N. Y.) H. S. 


The best girl is polite, good-looking, 
and fun. She makes you feel at home. 
She tries out for a. lot of school ac- 
tivities. 

Not required, but helpful, is a good 
figure. 

Warner Quirk 
Jefferson (lowa) H. S. 


In my opinion, every boy should be 
courteous at all times, always consid- 
erate of the other person’s feelings, 
and should put forth his best efforts 
in everything he does. 

Mary Anne Campbell 
Resurrection School 
Lansing, Mich. 


It would be a pretty dull world if all 
the fellows possessed the same charac- 
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teristics. So my ideal boy would have 
a special kind of smile, a certain twinkle 
in his eyes, and a look that’s intended 
just for me. 

Betty Hayek 

Bound Brook (N. J.) H. S. 


An “ideal girl” should be friendly to 
her classmates—with a cheery “hello” to 
everyone. No matter how good-looking 
a girl is, if she’s snobbish, she’s off my 
list. 

David Nixt 
Greene (lowa) H. S. 


Next “Jam Session” question: IF 
YOU WERE A PARENT OF A TEEN- 
AGE BOY AND GIRL, HOW MUCH 
FREEDOM WOULD YOU GIVE 
THEM? Would you let them both come 
and go as they pleased? Date as often, 
and as late, as they wished to? Would 
you give the girl as much freedom as 
the boy? What rules would you make 
for each? In general, do you think 
teen-agers today have too much or too 
little freedom? Why? Let us know how 
you'd fill your parents’ shoes, and be 
sure to mail your letter by January 15, 
so it will be eligible for the next “‘Jam 
Session.” Send it to: “Jam Session” 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. “Boy dates Girl” 
will be back next week. See you then. 

—Gay Head 











WITH THE NEW (id 
Ad) DEVELOPING KITS 





ENLARGER 
$24.95 


Here’s an easy way to make extra money .. . with 
no previous experience necessary . . . and have a 
good time doing it, too. Take pictures of your fam- 
ily ... friends ... local events . . . school activities. 
You'll find that everyone will want to buy prints 
—even your local newspaper may be a customer. 

FR equipment puts you in business at little cost. 
The FR “One Shelf Darkroom” or the less expen- 
sive FR Home Developing and Printing Kit con- 
tain everything you need to make top quality 


ONE SHELF 
DARK ROOM 


negatives, and sparkling contact prints. The sensa- 
tional FR Enlarger is easy to use, takes all popular 
negative sizes up to 2%” x 3%”, and folds in a 
flash for easy storing. The FR “Big Picture” De- 
veloping Kit develops and prints your enlargements, 
giving you beautiful, professional-looking results. 
Start now! You be the first in your crowd to prove 
that photography is profitable... fun... and 
super-easy! See these and other products at your 
local camera store. 


ome ae GP ae a aa a orm ay 


{ Send for | 


: FREE CATALOG | 
on FR Products. 

Just drop us a postcard | 

y with your name, address | 

| and age. { 


| THE FR i 
pCORPORATION, 


951 Brook Avenue 
1 New York 51, N.Y. | 
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MAYA ALTTLE FUGITIVE. (Burstyn. 


Produced by Morris Engel and Ray 
Ashley. Written and directed by Ray 
Ashley, Morris Engel and Ruth Orkin.) 


In their first try at movie production, 
this group of semi-professionals has 
come up with a solid winner. It’s simply 


the story of a little boy who, fright- 
ened by his older brother, swipes the 
house money and runs off to Coney 
Island. The main part of the picture is 
spent in showing the good time he has 
there, and his brother's frantic efforts 
to locate him and get him home before 
Mother finds out. 

The trio of directors was especially 
fortunate in discovering for their star 
young Richie Andrusco. A freckle-faced 
seven-year-old, Richie seems to be des- 
tined for Hollywood and more movie- 
making. Rarely has a child appeared so 
normal and so unself-conscious on the 
screen. 

















LAST LINE OF THE 


There’s a lively young girl named Marie 
What a popular student is she! 

Full of pep, vim, and zest, 

She can pass any test 

Example: 

‘Cause she eats Planters Peanuts, you see! 


READ THESE PLANTERS PEANUTS 
CONTEST RULES CAREFULLY 
1, Anyone under the age of twenty may com- 
pete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. ’ 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters bag, wrapper or 
label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page write 
your name, age, home address, city, and state. 
Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your 
entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
32 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y., to 


TAKES IN THIS PICTURE AND FILL 


IN THE 
LIMERICK BELOW! 


arrive by midnight, Feb. 22, 1954. No entries 
accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct list of 10 mistakes, and whose lim- 
ericks are considered best by the judges. 


The judges’ decision is final. Winners will 
be announced in the issue of this magazine 
of April 28, 1954, as well as by direct mail. 
No other acknowledgment of entries will be 
made. In the event of a tie for any prize 
offered, a prize identical with that tied for will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 


231 PRIZES! 


Ist prize ... . $35.00 

2nd prize... . $25.00 

3rd prize... . $15.00 

4th prize (3) . . $10.00 each 
Sth prize (5) . . $ 5.00 each 
6th prize (20) . $ 1.00 each 
200 Honorable Mentions— 
two 8-oz. vacuum-packed 
tins of Planters Peanuts. 














There is a little fumbling before the 
story really gets under way. The mother 
(one of the few professional actors in 
the whole picture) seems a bit uneasy 
in her role. But the kids are excellent, 
and watching Little Fugitive is almost 
as much fun as an actual trip to Coney 
Island. 


Mi \ACRAZYLEGS, ALL-AMERICAN. 
(Lippert. Produced by Hall Bartlett. 
Directed by Francis D. Lyon.) 


It is probably unnecessary to explain 
that “Crazylegs” here is Elroy Hirsch, 
former All-American halfback at Wis- 
consin and Michigan, now one of the 
most popular and successful pros in the 
business. In this modest and likable film 
biography, Hirsch plays himself—aiso 
modest and likable, and looking very 
much like Kirk Douglas. 

You have to stretch your imagination 
a little to accept this full-grown man as 
a high school senior, and excuse him 
just a bit if he doesn’t quite recapture 
on film the more emotional moments of 
his private life. But who else could run 
with that same tremendous coltish stride 
that won Hirsch his nickname? And 
few could recreate with the same: in- 
tensity the long period of recovery when, 
after suffering a skull fracture in a game, 
Hirsch patiently exercised himself back 
to playing form over a period of three 
pain-wracked years. 

Appearing along with Hirsch are such 
current football favorites as Bob Water- 
field, Bob Kelley, and Bill Brundige. In 
fact, if you watch the numerous news- 
reel clips that show “Crazylegs” in ac- 
tion, you will probably find most of the 
outstanding football players of the last 
decade turning up at one point or an- 
other. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iA i“'Tops, don’t miss. i i4 Hh Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “Julius Caesar. ~vrere 
The Cruel Sea. “wweYThe Actress. 
w4~vRoman Holiday. ~4MThe Robe. 
“All the Brothers Were Valiant. 
“4Mogambo. 44“The All-American. 
vweHTake the High Ground. ““HBig 
Leaguer. 44Island in the Sky. -~-w~ 
Plunder of the Sun. 4#/Master of Bal- 
lantrae. 4@MMDangerous Crossing. “/ 
Desperate Moment. “Blowing Wild. 
Arrowhead. “Man from the Alamo. 
“Botany Bay. “~The Glass Web. 74 
War of the Worlds. “Spaceways. 

Musical: “Give the Girl a Break. 
vvrrvGilbert and Sullivan. 4-44 Lili. 
“wv Little Boy Lost. ~““/The Band 
Wagon. “Calamity Jane. “Kiss 
Me, Kate. ##1So This Is Love. 

Comedy: “The Titfield Thunder- 
bolt. +*“She Had to Say Yes. ~“How 
to Marry a Millionaire. 

Documentary: “The Living Des- 
ert. “1A Queen Is Crownéd. ~~~ 
The. Sea Around Us. #Song of the Land. 
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LAST CALL TO ART STUDENTS 


For Greater-Than-Ever Opportunities 
In the 1954 Scholastic Art Awards! 





What does the illustration mean? If youre 
an art student, you know the answer. You 
know that it symbolizes the variety of the 
classifications in Scholastic Art Awards. 


Painting ... drawing... design... sculpture ... crafts... photography 
- .. whatever your interest, you can find it in the 29 varied classifica- 
tions open to you. That's why it’s fun to enter the Scholastic Art Awards. 





THERE’S NO TIME TO LOSE in putting the finishing 
touch to your work. Many of you attend school in 
areas where regional shows will take place—and 
regional deadlines are early. The rules book will 


There are 140 tuition scholarships, $16,000 in cash 
awards, thousands of gold keys and certificates at 
regional shows, and the honor of being represented 


at the National High School Art Exhibition at Pitts- 


burgh’s Carnegie Institute. 


tell you where and when to enter. 


THROUGH THE GENEROSITY OF OUR NATIONAL CO-SPONSORS, 
THESE CLASSIFICATIONS ARE OPEN TO YOU THIS YEAR: 


OILS 


(M. Grumbacher, Inc., sponsor) 


TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 


(The American Crayon Co., sponsor) 


OPAQUE WATER COLORS 


PASTELS, CHARCOAL, 
AND COLORED CHALK 


(Weber Costello Company, sponsor) 


DRAWING INKS 


(Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsor) 


MIXED MEDIA 


(Permanent Pigments, inc., sponsor) 


LEAD PENCIL DRAWING 


(American Lead Pencil Co., sponsor) 


COLORED PENCIL DRAWING 


(Eagle Pencil Company, sponsor) 


CARTOONING 
(Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsor) 


SILK SCREEN AND OTHER PRINTS 


(Naz-Dar Company, sponsor) 


GENERAL DESIGN 
(Delta Brush Mfg. Corp., sponsor) 


COSTUME DESIGN 


(McCall's Patterns, sponsor) 


DESIGN FOR CHRISTMAS 


TREE ORNAMENTS 
(Corning Glass Works, sponsor) 


DESIGNS FOR GREETING CARDS 


(National Association of Greeting 
Card Publishers, sponsor) 


POSTERS 
(Chicago Cardboard Co., sponsor) 


ILLUSTRATION 


(Famous Artists Schools, sponsor) 
SCULPTURE 


CERAMICS 
(American Art Clay Co., sponsor) 


WEAVING 
(Lily Mills Company, sponsor) 


JEWELRY & METALRY 
ENAMELING 


(Thomas C. Thompson Co., sponsor) 


LEATHERCRAFT 


(J. C. Larson Co., sponsor) 


SPECIAL AWARDS 
School Life, Observation of Environment, 
Christmas Scene in the U. S. A. 
(Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., sponsor) 


ART INSPIRED BY MUSIC 


(Steinway Dealers Centennial 
Committee, sponsor) 


AIRBRUSH AWARDS 
(Paasche Airbrush Co., sponsor) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Black and White Photos, Color 
Transparencies 
(Ansco, sponsor) 


STRATHMORE AWARDS 
For the best pictorial entry 
from each region 
(Strathmore Paper Company, sponsor) 


For complete details consult your art teacher or send for rules book. 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS, 33 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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New Catalog o of 3000 Novelties 


ers’ gadgets, 
knives, pliisidss 
: scientific supplies, 
° hold items, etc., f 
world. Rush “name, address & Toe now! 


JOHNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 771, Detroit 7, Mich. 
SENIORS Sell your classmates 

America’s Most Beau- 

tiful end complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., , Seranton 5, Pa. 





DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
EWROLL WOW FOR A FULL TERM 
Y Commercial Act Cartooning, 
MZ Design, Fashion & Magazine 
Mlustration, Drawing, Painting, In- 
terior Decoration. 
DAY and NIGHT SCHOOL 
PUNCH TICKETS FOR PART-TIME STUDY 
>All Froteesional coolly 
ite tor tree catalog 7 
m 720 ust ST. « CHICAGO 11, uiS 


CHICAGO 
ACADEMY 


fob 


FINE ARTS 


Founded 


cw : S) 
Ster!. 70c each G 125 
Ring C R14 te Mt Gold Plated 
Steril. $3.50 each $1.70 each 65c each 
Send Five Cents aareares MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
t 


for Catalogue 112A Fulton St., New York 38, 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales “Tax 





Sell your school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. Lowest 
prices ever offered. We pay best commission. 
Monthly bulletins. Your cards FREE! Agen- 
cies going like wildfire! Hurry—Write Craft- 
Card 8 Box 235-N, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








STAMPS 


What | Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic accept stamp advertisements 
only from wlohe and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “‘approvals,”’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a 
clearly marked. If you keep any the “approval”’ 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
—— be sure to write your name and address 
our letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of $ the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope ig which 
you return the stomps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any r r who considers that he 


has been deceived as a result ¢ of his response to 
tines, 33 W 33 w. 42nd St., _New York 
FOR ONLY fers 
MYSTIC STAMP CC 


an advertisement in $ is ui 
STAM Pp WALLET. state 














to appeal to the Executive Editor, Sapolantie Mago- 
2 2 5 STAMPS 
UP TO 25ct ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 
Camden 75, New York 





ed GAUGE 
METER SCALE. to 


; Approval Ap- 
plicants who send le for mailing to 








pietorial collection — 40 World 


Amasing | & —“s 6 Betty Scenes, 25 


RARE] ::: 
Bargain 
1907 Main St., 











Devt. “is, Niagara Falls, New 








New Issues for Nauru 


On February 6 Australia will issue a 
set of nine colorful stamps for the Ter- 
ritory of Nauru. A coral island, Nauru 
lies in the Pacific Ocean about 2,215 
miles northeast of Australia. The island 
is run by Australia, New Zealand, and 
Britain for the United Nations. 

Nauru is also known as Pleasant 
Island. It is nine square miles in area 
and has a population of 3,500. In the 
early 1900s, rich deposits of phosphate 
rocks were discovered on Nauru. Phos- 
phate is used in making fertilizers, cattle 
feed, baking powder, ammunition. 
Every year nearly 700,000 tons of phos- 
phates are exported from Nauru. 

About four-fifths of the island is a 
plateau where the phosphate mines are 
located. Nothing grows on the plateau 
and no one lives there. The natives live 
along the narrow coastal belt, where 
they can raise a few crops. Expert fish- 
ermen, the natives use long nets, which 
they throw over passing schools of fish. 
The natives also make fine mats and 
canoes. 

Two of the new stamps, below, show 
a native fishing and a ship being loaded 
with phosphate. The other stamps show 


Australian News Bureau 


Loading Nauru phosphate aboard ship 


Anibare Bay, a soaring frigate bird, a 
Nauruan canoé, a native meeting house, 
palm trees, Buada Lagoon, and a map 
of the island. 

A complete set of the stamps costs 
$1.19. You can order them from the 
Philatelic Bureau, Australian Postmas- 
ter-General’s Department, Melbourne, 
Australia. The set will be the second 
one issued by Australia for Nauru. The 
first set was issued 30 years ago. 





Aye, Aye 

A teacher questioned little Johnnie: 
“Tell me what you know about George 
Washington. Was he a soldier or a sail- 
or?” 

“I think he was a soldier,” 
Johnnie. 

“Why do you think he was a soldier?” 

“I saw a picture of him when he 
crossed the Delaware,” he replied, “and 
a sailor knows enough not to stand up 
in a rowboat.” 


replied 


McCall Spirit 


Double Answer 
Pat: “What is black and white, and 
red all over?” 
Linda: “A newspaper?” 
Pat: “Not quite. An 


zebra.” 


embarrassed 














stamps, including Triangles, Commemo- 

Tative issues, Animal and Flower stamps 

Pictorials, High Values, all free plus Pritlatopic Macazin 

de approvals) Send only 5¢ for return 
MPI IRE STAMP CO., Dept. SB. Toron' “Canada 


ALBUM omy 10¢! 


Over 1,000 Spaces! 
Worle: Wide Lists and Approvals Included. 


HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 

Includes 19th Cent. commemo- C 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp. 
Approvals. 


WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


GIANT pile ZOO 10° 


tt ding Rht ‘0s, Elephant, Snake, 
— Zabu, assasen Kealabesr, - Enu, Kookabura. 
Bull, Horse—With approvals. NIAGARA STAMP 
COMPANY, Niagara on the Lake 122, Canada 


DIFF. RUSSIA ~ 10¢ 


puscinalicg SUVIET RUSSIA collection 
10 diff. exciting, colorful stamps—only 
10¢! Bargain ‘ists, approvals included. 


COLONIAL COLLECTION 
Magnicarocious -olleetion of British, 
French, American and other Colonial 

















Box 44, 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (74x14 inches) it will 
occupy a fall page in your album. Retails for .. Given 
FREE to approval service —a sendi postage. 
STAMPS: Ail diff., 500, $1: 0, $2; 2, row 5,000, $14. 
TATHAM STAMP CO., ‘SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


U.S. ROOSEVELT SET 15c 
PLUS APPROVALS 
DEER STAMPS, INC. 
914 Balmoral Detroit 3, Michigan 


Gorgeous “Orchid” Diamond! 
plus | a gy | 5-colored F stamp, Will ers. 
ty FY "  sarememeresy¢ \ 
Midget Corsica, approval buyers for 3¢ postage. 


Belmont Stamp Co., Dept. 60, Washington 15, D. C. 


Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y. 
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CP \aig hs: 
That Floored Him 


The garrulous explorer was going on 
with pride: “This bear on the floor I 
shot in the wilds of Canada. It was 
me or him.” 

The weary listener, bored to death, 
said: “Well, I must admit the bear 
makes a better rug.” 


Double Take 
Pullman passenger: “Oh, porter! You 
mixed up my shoes! One’s black and 
one’s tan!” 
Porter: “My goodness! This is the 
second time that’s happened this morn- 
ing!” 


Cautious 


When Calvin Coolidge was in the 
Massachusetts legislature, another mem- 
ber asked him whether the people 
where he came from said, “A hen lays,” 
or “a hen lies.” 

“The people where I come from,” Mr. 
Coolidge replied, “lift her up to see.” 


Close Shave 

A captain inspecting his company 
one morning, came to an Irishman who 
evidently had not shaved for several 
days. 
_ “Doyle,” he asked, “how is it that 
vou haven't shaved this morning?” 

“But Oi did, sor.” 

“How dare you tell me that with the 
beard you have on your face?” 

“Well, you see, sor,” stammered 
Doyle, “there was nine uv us to one 
small bit uv a looking-glass, an’ it must 
be thot in the general confusion Oi 


shaved some other man’s face.” 
Home Folks 


Just Wait Until— 


Coach: “Well, we've lost every game 
so far this year, but chin up, men, bet- 
ter days are coming.” 

Water boy: “Yeah, next year we'll 
have a new coach.” 


Siloam Courier 


This Week 
“Quiet! They’re going to kick 
your father for the extra point!” 


Amen 


The one who thinks our jokes are poor, 
Would straight-way change his views 
Could he compare the jokes we print 
With those we cannot use! 


Start Immediately 
Mr. Black: “Ill give a thousand dol- 
lars to anyone who'll do my worrying 
for me.” 
Mr. Crain: “O.K., I'll do it. Where's 
the money?” 
Mr. Black: “That’s your first worry.” 


Told You So 

Two fishermen were driving along a 
highway when they came to a crossroad 
with a “CLOSED” sign blocking the 
main road. They noticed fresh tire 
tracks led around the sign so they de- 
cided to follow the tracks and disregard 
the sign. 

They had gone some three miles 
when the road ended at a_ broken 
bridge. The only thing to do was to 
turn around, and on passing the road 
block again they observed this inscrip- 
tion on the reverse side of the sign: “It 


really was closed, wasn’t it?” 
Good Fellee 


Reasonable Facsimile 
Girl answering telephone: “Sorry, 
Betty is not here. This is her 114-pound, 
five-foot-three, blonde, blue-eyed sis- 
ter.” . 


Not Guilty? 


The English instructor and the en- 
gineering professor were dining together 
at the Faculty Club. During the course 
of the meal the former spoke: 

“I had a peculiar answer in class 
today. I asked who wrote The Merchant 
of Venice, and a pretty little girl said, 
‘Please, sir, it wasn’t me!’ ” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the engineer- 
ing prof., “and I suppese the little vixen 


had done it all the time.” 
Ohio State Sundial 


Tempus 
A speaker, nearing the close of a 
long, long oration, said, “I’m pleading 
for the next generation!” 
“If you talk much longer,” inter- 
rupted an impatient hearer, “you can 


plead to the next generation.” 
Arkansas Baptist 


Misunderstood 

A village blacksmith was instructing 
his apprentice: 

“When I take this shoe out of the fire 
and lay it on the anvil,” he explained, 
“Tll nod my head and then you hit it 
with the hammer.” 

Now the villagers are looking for a 
new blacksmith. 
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(QEARLESS (FOSDICK 


by AL CAPP 


- HIS FACE Is SO 
ELASTIC, HE CAN MOLD 
IT INTO ANY SHAPE fr 
OH!- HOW CAN FOSDICK 


1 KNEW YOU 
WEREN’T ME 
BECAUSE I USE 

pRoOoT 


ale 
“rie 'D 
THOUGHT OF 
WILDROOT 
CREAM OIL, 
WITH LANOLIN, 
1 COULD ‘VE 
AVOIDED 


~YOU COULD’‘VE 
AVOIDED LOOSE WOULD BE 
DANDRUFF TOO, \ ILLEGAL/’- 
MANY RACE “F— SAME | -MY NAME 
GOES FOR YOU, iS IRVING— 
CHIEF S/—- GET 
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wAIR TOMIC & 


Keeps your hair neat- 
but not (ugh!) greasy 
with Wildroot Cream-Oil. 
Non-alcoholic. Contains 
Lanolin. Relieves dryness. 
Removes loose dandruff. 
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two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS or 
two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO 


BLOCK Peanut Bar wrap- J 
pers, or one PLANTERS gy ORDER IT TODAY 


PEANUT BUTTER jar label. ‘7 WRITE TO: 
, PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


cision-made of the finest materials, is 5% inches long wy pap tac ee ie 
{ ’ ° 


The super-smart mechanical Mr. Peanut pencil is pre- 


—in attractive colors, and carries an extra supply of 


lead and an eraser inside the pencil barrel. 


Save PLANTERS PEANUT BUTTER jar labels 
for premiums 
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New NCSS Pres. Dorothy McClure Fraser 


os STUDIES and geography 
teachers seeking enlightenment, en- 
couragement, or enthusiasm could not 
have come away from a joint meeting 
of their respective National Councils at 
Buffalo, Nov. 26-28. without a bounti- 
ful measure of all three. Fifteen hun- 
dred teachers attended. representing 46 
of the 48 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, with .a delegation of more 
than 200 from Canada, and a score 
of European and Asiatic nations. This 
was international relations applied. 

Freedom of thought, a realistic ap- 
proach to politics and conservation, and 
a hard look at the current attacks on 
public education were among the topics 
receiving attention throughout 
the three day session. 

At the opening session on Thanks- 
giving night Richard B. Kennan, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education, NEA, challenged, in a stir- 
ring address those who assail freedom 
of thought. He criticized the methods 
semantics, and 


major 


of close surveillance, 
outright spying which breed “suspicion, 
turmoil, and fear.” “There are voices” 
he said, “that directly or indirectly dis- 
parage and dishearten the citizen of our 
nation today.” These voices would have 
the citizen believe “that he is not as 
clever as citizens of other ideologies 
and he will be their dupe unless he 
stops thinking for himself and accepts 
the thoughts and directives of those 
who would control our nation.” 

This theme was continued in another 
area—that of the curriculum—by T. R. 
McConnell, Chancellor, University of 
Buffalo. He expressed disagreement 
with the attack of Arthur FE. Bestor, Jr., 


Social Studies teachers in Buffalo convention 


Reply to Critics 


on the “educationists.” “I am most un- 
willing,” Chancellor McConnell said, 
“to accept his (Bestor’s) undocumented 
assertion that . . . the most influential 
men in education have, for a generation, 
been redefining the purposes of the 
public schools in a fashion that amounts 
to a repudiation of the objectives of 
sound intellectual ends. 

“It seems unfortunate,” he continued, 
“to attempt to drive a new wedge be- 
tween ‘scholasts’ and ‘educationists’ at a 
time when all who are genuinely inter- 
ested in improving the schools should 
join forces against the attacks that are 
being made on public education with 
increasing frequency and bitterness.” 


Canada Speaks 


Not all sessions, however. had to deal 
with the controversial. E, L. Daniher, 
Professor Emeritus of Ontario College 
of Education, Toronto, described a 
thoroughly useful approach in “What to 
Teach about Canada in American 
Schools.” Remember to—Teach Canada 
accurately: In terms of land use Canada 
is not really larger than the U. S. 
Neither is it reliable to describe it as a 
“200-mile strip along the international 
border.” At least one recent American 
textbook in geography gives incorrect 
information about climate in southern 
Ontario. Teach Canada understanding- 
ly: Differing somewhat from their 
neighbors, Canadians are willing that 
time should operate in political issues 
like that of the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment, or in cultural achievement, like 
that of the assimilation of the Anglo- 
Saxon and French-Canadian popula- 
tions. Canada is growing and changing. 
Teacher’s information should be kept 
up-to-date. There are many publications 
that will help. (For a one-page biblio- 
graphy prepared by the speaker, send 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
this department. ) 

Speaking on “Morality in Govern- 
ment,” Paul H. Appleby, Dean, Max- 
well Graduate School of Citizenship, 
Syracuse University, told a luncheon 
session that “the moral level of our 
national government is higher than any 
other highly action-laden activity in our 
society,” regardless of what political 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


Glens Falls (N. Y.) H. S 


party is in power, Occasional break- 
downs, he declared, can be attributed 
to relative newcomers “who tend _ to 
transfer there the moral standards of 
private life which are inadequate.” Any 
attempt to take an activity “out of pol- 
itics” is to take “government out of 
democracy.” 

In a careful historical analysis of the 
conservation problems of this nation, 
Victor Roterus, Chief, Area Develop- 
ment, Office of Industry and Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, ex 
pressed his optimism about the outlook 
for our natural resources. 


U. N. and Our Goals 


At the banquet on Friday night Jo- 
seph E. Johnson, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace President, dis- 
cussed the U.N. and our foreign policy. 
Calling attention to the forthcoming 
debate, prior to 1955, on U. N. Charter 
revision, he urged listeners to remember 
the facts of U. N. achievement, decide 
what values we wish to promote inter- 
nationally, formulate the issues, and 
decide whether charter revision is nec- 
essary to achieve the goals we seek. 

But a meeting like this is more than 
speeches. It is a side trip to Canada 
to see Niagara Falls. Or a “get acquaint- 
ed dinner” at the University of Buffalo 
after a visit to the Science or the His- 
torical Museum. Or a tour of industrial 
Buffalo. It ‘is a committee session to 
discuss academic freedom, or curricu- 
lum, or publications, or membership. 
(Richard Skretting’s Committee on Po- 
fessional Relations has helped build 
NCSS membership to 5,703, which is a 
new high.) It is an opportunity to meet 
textbook writers. It is the annual Scho- 
lastic party with fine fellowship with 
fellow teachers and editors. 

New officers elected by the NCSS for 
1954 are: Mrs. Dorothy McClure 
Fraser, City College of New York, presi- 
dent; Edwin R. Carr, University of 
Colorado, first vice president; Mrs. 
Helen McCracken Carpenter, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J., sec- 
ond vice president, NCSS will meet in 
Indianapolis in 1954. Joint meetings of 
the NCSS and the NCGT are planned 


henceforth for alternate years. 
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Almost 2,000 come to California NCTE convention for 


Jp, CUTERN bendeed Sty teachers, 
1,457 from California, found pleas- 
ant weather (88 degree days) and 
teaching ideas galore at the 43rd an- 
nual meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English in Los Angeles, 
November 26-28. Major emphases of 
the meeting were upon (1) Mass Com- 
munications Media; (2) Reading and 
Literature; (3) Grammar; (4) Free- 
dom in Teaching; and (5) the new 
English Language Aris volumes for the 
Elementary and Secondary School. 


Mass Communications Media 
Never a NCTE meeting 
have mass communications media been 


before at 


stressed so vigorously. 
Movies—Dore Schary, MGM 
president, compared the work of the 
motion picture producer with that of 
the teacher. “We make 
alive on the screen as you must 


vice- 


must stories 
come 
make literature come alive in the class- 
room.” He pointed out that “Good 
writers for motion pictures must write 
and go through all the pains endured 
by novelists, essayists, and playwrights 
... Pictures do not spring like Minerva 
from the brow of Jupiter.” 

Claude Wilson of Seattle gave a prac- 
tical suggestion—hold a high school 
course in motion pictures. He described 
one in which 36 films are shown. In one 
successful unit his students discussed 
the subject of justice after seeing The 
Oxbow Incident, Les Miserables, and 
Boomerang. 

Radio—can be made a part of class- 
room work, Carleton Larrabee, Fresno 
State College, told teachers. Dr. Larra- 
“Have 
a survey of radio programs, study codes 
and FCC regulations and compare them 


bee suggested: students make 


with actual practice . set up stand- 


ards for broadcasting practices ... 
form a Listeners’ Council . . . let sta 
tions know about the interest of schools 
and students in better radio programs.” 

Television—English should 
watch television and realize its possi- 
bilities inside and outside of the class- 
room, “It’s about time teachers 
took a look at commercial television and 
what it’s doing to your children,” Frieda 
B. Hennock, F.C.C. member, warned 
her hearers at the annual banquet. 
“Some TV is 
any consequence, and some is danger- 
ous... She urged teachers to work for 
educational television stations in their 
own communities. “To take full advan- 
tage of TV’s enormous teaching poten- 
tial, educators must have their own 
independent stations which would op- 


teachers 


vou 


good, much is not of 


English “Gold” 


By HARDY FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


erate both day and night,” she said. 

Give a real TV program in English 
class, advocated Ida Grace Alexander 
of Maplewood, New Jersey. Her 12th 
grade English class developed and pro- 
duced a worthwhile television program 
over Station WACD. 

“Television is but one aspect of the 
major problem of preparing boys and 
girls to live effectively in an Age of 
Mass Communication * said Rich- 
ard Corbin of Peekskill, New York, in 
his talk, “Will Semantics Help?” Mr. 
Corbin urged teachers to acquaint them- 
selves with the findings of modern se- 
mantics. 

Magazines and Newspapers—In a 
discussion of magazines and newspapers 
in the classroom, Hardy Finch advised 
teachers to : 1. Use magazines to stimu- 
late reading; 2. Acquaint students with 
magazines of value to them; 3. Show 
them how one is produced; 4. Help 
them to evaluate magazines; 5. Use lo- 
cal resources in newspaper study; 6. 
Organize a journalism class; 7. Develop 
a unit or units in the English program 
(based on Dale’s How to Read a News- 
paper); 8. Have students note the pos- 
sibility of error and bias in newspapers; 
9. Point out propaganda, publicity, and 
veiled advertising in newspapers. 


ideas on Reading and Literature 

What is literature? At the opening 
meeting, Dr. Henry Alonzo Meyers of 
Cornell University defined it: “Litera- 
ture expresses the individual's personal 
point of view, and it also helps him to 


NCTE’s new president—Dr. Lou LaBrant 


see others as he sees himself, from 
within.” 

What kind of books should children 
read? The trend in children’s stories 
today is too much _ toward realism, 
Doris Gates, author of Blue Willow and 
Sensible Kate, told the Children’s Book 
Luncheon on Friday. “Realism is fine, 
but fantasy is being neglected these 
days... Fanciful literature helps stimu- 
late the child’s imagination, and that’s 
why such books as The Wind in the 
Willows will always be classics.” 

What is happening to reading? “Only 
about 25 per cent of the adults in this 
country read books regularly,” David 
H. Russell, University of California, 
stated, “while 90-95 per cent listen to 
radio or look at television; 85-90 per 
cent read newspapers; 60-70 per 
cent read magazines; 45-50 per cent go 
to movies twice a month or more... . 
This doesn’t mean that the schools 
have failed as some critics would have 
us believe . These facts mean two 
things: we as teachers can’t de- 
pend upon children or adults reading 
the high-grade publication . SO we 
have to do something to improve abili- 
ties and tastes.” 

Librarian Doris Ryder Watts of Long 
Beach, Calif., found that radio and 
TV cut down on the readers look- 
ing solely for entertainment and_ in 
creased the readers interested in more 
serious things. Studies of the effect of 
television on reading, quoted by her, 
showed that TV stimulated people to 
read. In her city she uses these activi 
ties to stimulate reading interest among 
teen readers: 1. Review of new books 
by librarian before high school groups: 
2. Library Youth Council of high school 
students with active programming; 3. 
Aid in selection of books by Council 
members and publication of pamphlet 
containing teen-age reviews of new 
books. 

Grammar 


Before a jam-packed session Friday 
Dr. Robert Pooley, University of Wis 
consin reported: “Teaching of grammai 
as a part of English instruction in ele 
mentary and secondary schools has not 
changed greatly in the last ten years 
and shows no signs at the moment of 
rapid change in the years immediately 
ahead. The Fries system has made al 
most no impression on the schools and 
is not yet evident in the more progres- 
sive textbooks.” 

(Continued on page 26-T) 
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Useful Tools and Methods 


CCORDING to reports I have re- chronologically and alphabetically, 
ceived, many of vou are sending RETURN THE CARRIAGE / states the purpose, and indicates some 
WITH A SNAP : source material. 


for materials that have been included in 
the listing. Now, if vou will tell me how 
vou use the materials we can fulfill the 
promise of the rest of our title and dis- 
cuss “useful . . . methods.” 

Let me tell you more about a few 
of the useful tools listed below. For the 
tvpewriting teacher, the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
has a special treat. A set of 12 cartoons 
on sturdy stock are available, which 
can be used in myriad ways. For the 
student who grinds the paper out of the 
machine instead of using the paper re- 
lease, “The Coffee Grinder” is particu- 


larly appropriate. 








If you are fortunate enough to be 
within range of CBS-TV stations carry- 
ing You Are There, you will want the 
teaching aid prepared by one sponsor, 
Prudential Life Insurance Company. 
Television Teaching Aid is prepared by 
an educator who organizes the material 
under “Background Information” and 
“Suggested Activities.” The latter cate 
gory is made particularly helpful by a 
breakdown “for social studies classes,” 

Now is the time to plan for all of | “for communications classes,” and a 
1954, and the U. S. Chamber of Com- “suggested reading list.” No teacher 
merce has a special booklet to help you. should be without one. 

Here is a booklet that lists special events —LEONARD NADLER 
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TITLE cOsT DESCRIPTION COMMENTS SOURCE 


information on recording apparatus and prac- Audio Devices, Inc. 
tices; science clubs, audio-visual squads; sr. 444 Madison Avenue 
h. s. to adult New York 22, New York 


Audio Record free monthly magazine 


Special Teaching $2 set 12 different cartoons illustrates common learning problems in typ- National Assn. of Secondary 


Aids—Typing quantity 10” x 8'2" B&W ing and behavior; typing, citizenship; jr. h. s. School Principals 
disc to adult 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Aids in Selection of free leaflet; 8 pp 
Materials for Children 


bibliography with comments re books, films, American Library Assn 
records; English, library, Teaching Aids Cen- 50 Huron St 


and Young People ter; teacher Chicago 11, Ill 


info., read before visiting museum; Department of Education 
Henry Ford Museum 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Education News leaflet; 1 p current 
history, science geography; K to adult 


Chamber of Commerce of the U.S 
Comestic Distribution Dept. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


calendar and alphabetical listings with ex- 


Special Days, Weeks 25¢ pamphlet; 43 pp 
planation and sources of info.; all areas; 


and Months quantity 
disc all levels 


TV Program Teaching free leaflet; 4 pp background info., suggested activities and Srudential Ins. Co. 
Information Dept 


Aid readings; excellent; social studies, arts; jr. Public 


h. s. to adult Newark, N. J. 


Tops in Your Teens free pamphlet; 23 pp.; well written, 
illus sr. h. s 


wealth of info.; guidance; United Fruit Company 
Pier 3, North River 


class 
New York, N. Y. 


quantities 


New U. S. Action 10¢ pamphlet; 8 pp. (Dept U. S. position on Declaration of 
of State Pub. 5195 Rights of U. N.; current affairs; sr 
adult 


Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Off 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Program for Human 
Rights 

Arthur Croft Publications 
100 Garfield Avenue 
New London, Conn. 


correlation of child growth to curr.; Teaching 


Child Growth and 2 for $1 chart; 21” x 25”, 
Aids Center; curr. spec.; all levels 


Development Chart columnar 


Recruiting Publicity Center 
Governors Island 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Educational Department 
Teaching class illus for guidance; sr. h. s. Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers 
quantities 14 West 49th St. 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Life of the Soldier magazine; monthly; each issue highlights a branch of armed 
pictures forces; guidance, current affairs; jr. h. s. 


and Airman 
to adult 


Your Career in free leaflet; 16 pp. opportunities in teaching profession; excellent 








presented Educational Department 


importance of English persuasively 
General Electric 


at student level; jr-sr h. s. 


Why Study English? free; leaflet; 4 pp. 


class illus. 
quantities Schenectady, N. Y. 





Beseler VU-LYTE Representative 
demonstrates to Principal and 
Executives in classroom at 

Levittown Memorial High School, 

P Union Free School District #5, N. Y. 
. Schools find a constantly 
growing need for additional 
VU-LYTE Opaque Projectors. 

Lessons are learned quicker, 

easier, better with the VU-LYTE. 


a FREE DEMONSTRATION will show you 


why This Teaching Method is More Effective! 


Opaque Projection with the VU-LYTE is 
one of the best methods known to 
communicate ideas, get facts across so they're 
remembered. Every day, Educators find 
more proof that this teaching tool is the 
most effective they have ever used! 

@ Pupil participation is heightened 

® Classes take on a new interest 

@ Subjects are easier for pupils 

to learn 


@ Information is retained longer 


essons are remembered wi ee: COMPANY 


greater accuracy The Projector 
© Di . ~— with the Built-In witbes 
iscussions are more lively Pointer! 60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


With the Beseler VU-LYTE, anything 

can be projected in its natural colors. 
Pictures, books, maps, solid objects, 
diagrams, newspaper and magazine clippings, 
homework papers... anything that the 
Teacher thinks will help the students. 

No preliminary preparation of material 

is necessary. 


eiieainentietinastiattantentantentietadtaatanantied 


Charles Beseler Co., Dept. D-1 
60 Badger Avenue; Newark 8, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


Please arrange for a Free Demonstration 
at my convenience. 


Name Position 





School 





If you are interested in quicker, better learning, mail the cou- 
pon for a Free Demonstration. You'll be amazed at how the 
VU-LYTE gives expression to your full teaching potential. Of 
course, there is no obligation. 


School Address 





City 
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Other titles 


Our Inheritance from the Past 


Ancient World 


Ancient Mesopotamia 


Ancient Egypt 


Our Inheritance from Historic Greece 
Ancient Greece 


Ancient Rome 


Plan now 


New 
Additions 
to 
Coronet’s 


world history 
series 


ERE are the newest additions to Coronet’s popu- 
lar World History Series . . . 16mm sound motion 
pictures which link the important past events of 


history to the economic, social and political developments 


we witness in the world today. 


THE STORY OF PREHISTORIC MAN (1 reel) — Reconstructed 
from authentic evidence, here is a visual description of the 
life of prehistoric man, his probable appearance, his habitat 
and his achievements. $50 B & W—$100 Color. 


ENGLISH HISTORY: EARLIEST TIMES TO 1066 (1 reel) — The 
building of Anglo-Saxon England, with emphasis on the 
many different peoples and cultures which were its ingre- 
dients, is the central theme of this film. $50 B & W— 
$100 Color. 


ENGLISH HISTORY: NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE 15TH CEN- 
TURY (1 reel) — This overview of medieval England covers 
the tumultuous period from 1066 to the decline of feudal- 
ism, and stresses the growth of the limited monarchy as 
the unique form of English democracy. $50 B & W— 
$100 Color. 


ENGLISH HISTORY: TUDOR PERIOD (1 reel) — The growth of 
the national state under the dynamic Tudors is treated in 
this film, with a special examination of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and the rise of England as a leading world power. 
$50 B & W —$100 Color. 


in the World History Series, listed in historical chronology, are: 


The Medieval World 
The Meaning of Feudalism 
The Mohammedan World: Beginnings and Growth 
The Renaissance 
Age of Discovery: Spanish ond 
Portuguese Explorations 
The Meaning of the Industrial Revolution 


Inheritance 


to add Coronet’s complete World History Series to your 
permanent film library . . . for repeated use in social studies 
classes. Each is closely correlated to your curriculum. For 
full information on the Coronet World History Series, or 
the individual titles of your choice, write to: 


Dept. ST 
Coronet Building 
Chicage 1, lilinole 


Coronet Films 











Schools on the Air 


By NANCY FAULKNER 


EN Who Make Music is a half-hour, in-school radio 
iV series, presented by the Charlotte (N.C.) Symphony 
Orchestra and Station WBT for the elementary schools. 
Enthusiastic response greets this weekly program on great 
composers—from Bach to Sibelius—followed by examples 
played by the orchestra. Youngsters are prepared for these 
sessions through the use of excellent teacher manuals. A 
rebroadcast gives high school students a chance to listen, 
for school credits. Your school can share in this series too. 
Transcribed, it is available for air rental. For details write 
Mrs. Frank W. Snepp, Jr., Chairman, Charlotte Jr. League 
Radio Committee, 2509 Hampton Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 

© 

High school radio workshoppers keep active, writes Mar- 
vin Alisky, Asst. Prof., Radio-TV-Journalism, Indiana Uni- 
versity. “One of my graduate radio-journalism students now 
directs “Univee Highlights, a 15-minute roundup of news 
about University H.S. over WFIU (Indiana University’s 
station) and WTTS (ABC in Bloomington). The University 
H.S. journalism instructor assigns his students various inter- 
views with tape recorder. Other students write script transi- 
tions and summaries of other stories. . . . 

“Some of the students used on this weekly series are 
students I had last summer,” adds Dr. Alisky, “in a special 
two-weeks’ High School Journalism Institute, an annual uni- 
versity project for Indiana high schoolers, directed by Prof. 
Gretchen Kemp.” 

_ 

Philadelphia’s WIP is presenting The Radio School Room 
for the tenth year. Radio-TV departments of public and 
parochial schools prepare the five weekly programs (each 
broadcast at 9:45 a.m. and 1:00 p.m.) which are heard by 
an estimated 500,000 students. 

eo 

Schenectady, New York, public school system is experi- 
menting with direct television teaching of French, elemen- 
tary science, and current affairs. This fall half-hour programs 
are being televised five days a week over station WRGB. 

A bouquet to University of Bridgeport and WIGG-TV 
for two weekly programs that may be taken for credit: 
“Personal Adjustment in Family Living” and “Living with 


Literature.” 


Den’t Miss 

Radio: NBC Symphony, NBC-Radio, Sundays, 6:30 p.m. 

Columbia University’s Anniversary Program, CBS-Radio, 
Sundays, | p.m. (Series will discuss The Idea of Man, The 
Idea of Society, The Idea of the Universe, The Idea of a 
University as an Aspect of Tradition and Change. First four 
programs feature Arnold Toynbee, Sir Sarvepalli Radha- 
krishnan, Prof. William F. Albright, Joseph Wood Krutch. ) 

Carnival of Books (NBC) January titles: 9th, Tornado 
Jones, Trella L. Dick; 16th, Ballet in the Barn by Regina 
Woody; 23rd, Reading Can Be Fun by Munro Leaf; 30th, 
A Kingdom to Win by Rosemary Sprague. 

TV Studio One, CBS-TV, Mondays, 9 p.m.; Cavalcade of 
America, ABC-TV, Tuesdays, 7:30 p.m.; You Are There, 
CBS-TV, Sundays, 6:30 p.m.; Excursion, NBC-TV, Sundays, 
4 p.m. 





Basic Problems in Room Acoustics 


1 \ | 


The Sound Around Us 


©) 


“CEE that beam up there?” said the 

teacher. “It does something to my 
voice. By the end of the day I'm dead 
tired from trying to make myself heard 
beyond the fifth row.” 

You may not have to live with a 
beam that drops a sound curtain in 
your class, but who has not suffered 
from those two acoustic gremlins—noise 
and reverberation? Who has not been 
foreed to compete with squeaking 
chairs, typewriters, clicking heels, 10- 
ton trucks, or band practice? 

Acoustic gremlins can be blocked 
out. When you register your views on 
the sound around you, how shall you 
describe your particular enemies of the 
ear? How can you “get a hearing” for 
hearing? 


Noise 


Noise may be annoying and distract- 
ing even at low levels, although you 
can learn to disregard continuous 
sounds like the faint hum and roar of 
a poorly designed ventilating system. 
At higher levels masks other 
sounds. As my roommate in Greenwich 
Village used to say, “The noise of the 
elevated train doesn’t bother us; the 
noise of the trolley cars drowns it out.” 

In classrooms the main problem is to 
keep the background noise below the 
level that would with clear 
perception of speech and music, wheth- 
er from records, radio, television, 
soundfilm projection, or the occupants. 
The problem is more serious with re- 
produced sound. “Live” speakers adjust 
their delivery to the acoustic environ- 
ment almost without thinking. A speak- 
er can repeat a sentence blanked out 
by the roar of a passing airplane; a 
voice from a record cannot. 

Noise can be excluded from a room 
by making the walls sufficiently massive 
and rigid. Flimsy construction lets 
sound leak through. Impact noises, like 
those made by hard leather heels 
against bare floors, are hardest to screen 
out. Thoughtful planning puts  class- 
rooms as far as possible from neces- 
sarily noisy areas like shops, cafeterias, 


noise 


intertere 


gymnasiums. 

I know one school theatre where the 
washrooms have to be closed and 
locked during performances because 


| 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE Brooklyn College, N. Y 


the unmistakable noise of water in the 
pipes destroys illusion on the stage and 
embarrasses people in the audience. 


Reverberation 

Reverberation is the persistence of 
sound due to repeated reflections from 
walls and other surfaces. Reverberation 
tells you, even if you are blindfolded, 
the difference between an empty, bare 
room, and a room that is carpeted and 
furnished. Probably you have noticed a 
difference in the sounds in your own 
classroom when it is empty and when 
it is occupied to capacity. Reverbera- 
tion differs with the amount of porous, 
absorbent material in the room. Hard 
walls, blackboards, and empty chairs 
reflect sound. Clothing and other textile 
materials absorb it. 

You can demonstrate the difference 
at home with your own tape recorder. 
Take your microphone into the bath- 
room and record a few sentences, then 
take it with you into a_ well-filled 
clothes closet and repeat the perform- 
ance. The reinforcement of your voice 
by the reflections from hard tile and 
plaster surfaces, and the deadening of 
it by the absorbent materials should be 
quite apparent. (This effect could be 
useful in a recorded dramatic skit.) 

Reverberation becomes a_problera 
when it makes sounds long 
enough to overlap succeeding sounds. 
Speech becomes unintelligible when 
each syllable is prolonged so that it 
masks succeeding syllables. 

Reverberation is rarely a problem in 
a small room. Some sound energy is 
absorbed and some is reflected each 
time it strikes a wall. When the walls 
are not far apart, the number of re- 
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flections (and absorptions) in a second 
is greater. When the walls are farther 
apart, as they are in auditoriums and 
other large halls, the time between suc 
cessive reflections is longer because it 
takes the sound longer to travel from 
wall to wall, and consequently sound 
persists longer. To keep reverberation 
within bounds in a large hall it is neces- 
sary to cover some of the reflecting 
surfaces with porous materials to in- 
crease the absorption of sound. 

Acoustic treatment can be applied to 
existing rooms, but best results are 
obtained by proper design of the room 
before it is built because its shape and 
other factors enter into the calculations. 
Makeshift acoustic treatment, such as 
the addition of heavy drapes, is fre- 
quently unsuccessful because some ma- 
terials absorb high-frequency sounds 
more readily than low-frequency 
sounds. The result is that speech and 
music, with their high-frequency com 
ponents weakened by absorption and 
their low-frequency comvnonents still 
strong, sound dead, muffled, and un 
natural. 

I know one institution where com 
plaints of students’ bad manners have 
been reduced since the cafeteria was 
sourd-treated. Students no longer need 
to scream at each other in their effort 
to overcome the bad acoustics of the 
dining room. IT have heard of another 
restaurant where business fell off as a 
result of uns':illful treatment 
which deadened the room so much that 
the atmosphere became oppressive and 
uncomfortable for the patrons. 


$2 Might Save Thousands 


Constructive expert advice on acou 
stics and many other considerations for 
full-scale use of audio-visual materials 
is available in two pamphlets published 
at a dollar each by the Division of 
Audio-Visual Instruction of the Na 
tional Education Association. These 
two booklets are the first of a planned 
series under the general title, “Planning 
Schools for Use of Audio-Visual Mate 
rials.” No. 1 is called Classrooms and 
No. 2 is called Auditoriums. 

Order them from DAVI, NEA, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Discounts on quantity orders. 


acoustic 





PILE and 
Low Cost Materials 


Just fill in coupons for the items you want. Clip and send 
in one envelope—with any necessary remittance—directly 
to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive materials directly from advertisers. These 
coupons valid for two months only. 

OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 26T, 28T, 30T 


FREE ALLIED RADIO CORP. ST-1-1-54 
Please send me your 1954 catalogue—the buying guide 
to everything in Sound and Recording. 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City , Zone State — 
FREE ARNOLD TOURS ST-2-1-54 
Please send me your 1954 European tour folde-. 


Grade 


Nome 


Street or R.D . wi . No. Pupils 


City___ ___Zone State . = 
FREE ASSOCIATION FILMS ST-3-1-54 


Please send me film on accounting [_], driving 
time [_], school rings [_}. 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City = 7 Zone State “ 


FREE AUDIO CLASSROOM SERVICES ST-4-1-54 
Please send me your free catalogue on recordings. 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone____ State 


FREE AUTO TRAILS IN EUROPE ST-5-1-54 
Please send me your folder on traveling in Europe by car 


Grade 


Name 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
SSSR eee eee eee eee ee eee 


FREE BELL & HOWELL ST-6-1-54 
Please send me information on the Filmosound Specialist. 


SD oe 7 — 


Street or R.D. __No. Pupils 


City__ Zone A 
FREE CHARLES BESELER CO. ST-7-1-54 


Please arrange for a free demonstration of the Beseler 
Vu-lyte at my convenience. 


_Grade 





Se 


No. Pupils 





Street or R.D. 
City _ . State 


More FMers 


S educational radio downhearted? NO! Five years ago the 

Broadcasting Yearbook lumped all educational radio sta- 
tions, AM and FM, in an inconspicuous list tucked away at 
the end of the list of commercial stations. The 1953 Year- 
book lists 111 FM stations devoted to education in 33 states. 
Five vears ago almost all educational stations were owned 
and operated by colleges and universities. Today's tally 
shows a third of them as part of a public school system. 

Educational radio programming varies in content from 
adult education broadcasts such as those offered by WBOW, 
Indiana State Teachers College (now in its 19th year) and 
the Nebraska School of the Air (KRVN and KOIL) to the 
programs aired by WABE-FM (Atlanta, Ga.) which com 
hines broadcasts for in-school listening with opportunities 
for high school students to gain radio experience on their 
own station. 

Many educational stations are members of the growing 
tape network of the Nat'l Assn. for Educational Broadcast- 
ers. These stations are able, for a fee that fits their budgets, 
to air excellent programs originating in the BBC, and CBC 
and in commercial and educational stations in the United 
States. Another source of excellent program material for 
educational] stations, both radio and television, is being read 
ied by the Educational Television and Radio Center at 134 
South LaSalie Street, Chicago. 

There’s still room for more educational FMers! 


NSRTG 
As we look forward to the beginning of a new tern and 
to sending our members the third and fourth mailing of 
NSRTG (National Scholastic Radio-TV Guild) materials 
we're pleased and proud to quote recent “pats on the back” 
received from old and new members this fall. For example, 
Marthe Barnett, Raymond (Wash.) Public Schools), writes 
“Radio Speech is a new field of study for this high school. 
We are, therefore, finding your material of inestimable help. 
We go on the air weekly with a 15-minute original show 
written and produced by the students. American Education 
Week provided additional opportunity for appearing on the 
air. The great value of this work can be better appreciated 
when one considers that none of these students has ever 
been exposed to speech courses of any kind. Please accept 
our sincere thanks for the assistance which you have given.” 
Galen L. Wenger, Director of Speech and Radio Schwol 
City of Elkhart, Ind.: “We are pleased with our scripts 
received from NSRTG as part of your service to schools.” 
Anybody in the audience who isn’t a member of NSRTG? 
We'll be glad to have you join us! The cost—only $4.00 a 
year. You receive eight royalty-free scripts designed espe 
cially for high school production; news of what other high 
school radio groups are doing; information on new develop 
ments in radio and TV. Send us your membership now and 
receive a membership certificate, the NSRTG Handbook 
individual membership cards for each of your group, and 
eight scripts for group production or study. Also available, 
at cost, NSRTG pins. Write to us.—NANcy FAULKNER 





NEW COUPON SERVICE 
Need free loan films, booklets, pamphlets, travel 
folders or other teaching aids? Print your name and 
address clearly on the new coupons, and mail to us. 








Films for °34 


s ITH the 

ever-increas- 
ing interest in men- 
tal health, a basic 
source of informa- 
tion about films in 
this field has been 
sorely needed. This need is answered 
with Films in Psychiatry, Psychology, 
and Mental Health, by Adolf Nichten- 
hauser, Marie Coleman, and David 
Ruhe. (1953; Health Educational Coun- 
cil, 10 Downing St., N. Y. C.) This 
carefully prepared volume not only re- 
views such films, but also provides a 
further evaluation of 


solid basis for 


them. 

The major portion is devoted to ex- 
haustive, penetrating reviews and eval- 
uations of 51 films. Each is critically 
analyzed and all details painstakingly 
noted. Fifty additional films are more 
briefly The subject-matter 
index is excellent as_ it 
points up actual content, any one film 
appearing under as many topics as it 


annotated. 
particularly 


actually discusses. 

Chapters discussing the film review- 
ing techniques and utilization of films 
offer a wealth of pertinent data. One 
chapter stresses the vital relationship 
between technical content and method 
of presentation; importance of what is 
seen as well as what is heard, even of 
brief gestures. Another provides a valu- 
able background, outlining growth and 
development of films in this area dur- 
ing the past 50 years. Another unique 
and useful feature is the end-papers 
which provide a chart of suggested 


By VERA FALCONER 


audiences for each basic film group. 

This book is indeed a “major contri- 
bution to health and medical educa- 
tion”; a book to be used confidently not 
only by those in the professional field, 
but by the general public as well. 


Films from Literature 


Man Without a Country—28 mins. 
Sensitive enactment of Edward Everett 
Hale’s famous story. Philip Nolan well 
done and believable. Sincere, under- 
plaved except for death scene which is 
definitely over-sentimental and over- 
acted. Story is introduced by a judge 
preparing to swear in a group of new 
citizens. This device adds to the length, 
rather than to the value, of this film. 
(Young America Films, 18 East 41st, 
New York 17.) 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner—30 
mins. Gustave Dore’s illustrations ac- 
companied by a complete reading of 
the poem should have made a good film. 
But the stirring drawings are not well 
utilized. The over-dramatic reading 
shows httle understanding of the poem. 
(Educational Film Dept., University 
Extension, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24.) 

A Citizen Participates—28 mins. This 
story is tops. How one man, realizing 
his community's need for a resident doc- 
tor, instigated and participated in group 
action to solve the problem. Title some- 
what misleading as it really emphasizes 
power of the individual in a democracy, 
not mere passive participation. The 
reality of the people, the problem, and 
constructive 


the community provide 


RP 


McGraw Hill Films 


The Younger Generation is wonderful fun! 


25-T 


evidence that any citizen can and should 
take an active role in the democratic 
process. (Young America Films.) 


Other Topics 


Skippy and the 3 R’s—28 mins., color. 
Charming, warm, and highly informa- 
tive film, particularly for parents of youn 
primary grades. Explains modern meth- 
ods of teaching so that children have 
interest in learning because they feel a 
definite need for it. (Div. of Press & 
Radio Relations, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., or your 
state teachers’ association. ) 

The Younger Generation—12 mins., 
color. Great fun. All kinds of baby ani- 
mals at the Bronz Zoo, their antics, 
needs and care. Superb photography, 
many closeups. Nature study, clubs, au- 
ditorium. New York Zoological Society 
film. (Text-Film Dept.. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 West 42nd, New York 
36.) 

The Ugly Duckling—10 mins., color. 
Real animals enact this old tale. Capti- 
vating and imaginative. Expertly photo- 
graphed. Live-action fairy tales so often 
lose the fairy-tale quality; but this one 
retains it all, adding warmth and reality. 
(Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago. ) 

(Continued on page 31-T) 


Good News 


about a delightful 


Play 
for high school use 


x * *® 


LOVE LUCY” 


may now be produced by high 


The play “I 


schools for a royalty of thirty- 
five dollars. (For other groups 


the royalty remains fifty.) 


This is an ideal comedy for 
high schools. The cast is 5m, 
dw. (plus 2 extras). There is 
only one set, and the play- 


books cost 85 cents each. 


x k *® 


The Dramatic Publishing Co. 








1706 S. Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, Ill. 





English “Gold” 


(Continued from page 18-T) 


Now with the traditional scheme of grammar still firmly 
entrenched, teachers are trying to develop “the most produc: 
tive uses of grammar in teaching the English language” and 
“improved methods to make grammar an effective tool of 
the language arts.” 

English teachers are shifting from the “subject” to the 
“tool” position in grammar, according to Pooley. Those 
with “tool” point of view advocate: 1. Postpone grammar 
instruction to the point where it can become useful to the 
student; 2. Emphasize grammar elements that lead to 
improvement of sentence structure; 3. “Teach correctness 
in specific situations, and use grammar as the explanation 
of rather than the means toward greater correctness.” 

Important trend noted by Pooley: “postponement of 
study of sentence structure to approximately the seventh 
grade .. .” Early the child may learn to use the term sen- 
tence, “but he learns no definitions or makes no analysis 

. through the sixth year of school.” 


/\ Prec and 


Low Cost Materials 


OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 24-T, 28-T, 30-T 


FREE BITUMINOUS COAL CO. ST-8-1-54 
Please send me a sample copy of The Genie Story. Also 


a list of your other free aids — 


Name Grade_______ 


Street or R.D._ _ No. Pupils 


City : Zone State — 


FREE CORONET INSTRUCT.ONAL FILMS ST-9-1-54 
Please send me full information on your complete World 


History film series. 
Freedom to Teach 


Name___ ; Grade 
At the meeting, the Council adopted a resolution reaffirm- 


ing its loyalty to American democracy and expressing its 
belief in the freedom to examine and to dissent, within 
the limits of lovalty and integrity . . . “We believe that 
denying access to all relevant facts is as much a betrayal 


Street or R.D. — No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


85¢ DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. ST-10-1-54 


Please send me the playbook | Love Lucy for which | of our responsibilities as is indoctrination with fanatic 


creeds; that both practices are indeed totalitarian. 
“Responsibility of teachers lies as much in the treatment 
and in the way materials are used as in the materials them- 


enclose 85¢ ______. 


Name . Grade 


Street or R.D. : No. Pupils ae ” 
selves. 

The resolution follows along the lines of the Report of 

the NCTE Committee on Censorship, only new NCTE 


City Zone State naa : 
: publication to appear at the meeting. William R. Wood of 
: 


FREE HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP. ST-11-1-54 


Please send me a free copy of Children’s Spending and the U.S. Office of Education was chairman of the com 


copies for classroom use at 10¢ each. | enclose mittee. 


New English Language Arts Volumes 


cents. 
Commission members assured listeners that the new ele- 


mentary volume would expand the point of view expressed 
in the elementary schcol chapter of English Language Arts, 
Volume I, and distributed a brief mimeographed explana- 
tion of the new volume, scheduled to appear in 1954. 

Volume II, The English Language Arts in the Secondary 
Schools, also discussed at several sessions of the convention, 
appeared more in the formative stages and seemed to 
promise a busy year ahead for the Commission members. 
According to Dr. Angela Broening, director of the Sec- 
ondary School Commission, Volume III will be “a realistic, 
concrete approach to solving the day-by-day and lon ; range 
problems faced by English teachers (grades 7-12) in help- 
ing teen-agers to develop civilized literate maturity.” Publi- 
cation of the volume is planned for October, 1954. 

The 1954 NCTE meeting will be in Detroit with Helen 
Hanlon and Peter Donchian as co-chairmen . . . Scholastic 
Magazines’ Thanksgiving Day Dinner with M. R. Robinson 
as host was the highlight of the entire convention. 


Name : , - Grade 
Street or R.D. _ No. Pupils__. __ 
City Zone State a 


FREE INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS, INC. ST-12-1-54 
Piease send me your new European tour folders. | am 


also interested in your South American tour 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City i Zone ee 


FREE INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE ST-13-1-54 
Please send me free information on the new plastics 
home craft course. 


Name Grade 


City Zone State — 





FREE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION ST-14-1-54 
Please send me a preview kit of your new color filmstrip 


CONVENTION QUIP 


Two children, age six, overheard while relaxing in 
front of a TV set: one turns to the other and says, “I’ve 
looked at TV all my life, and I wish they'd invent 
something new!” 

—Marjorie J. McGilvrey, Mountain View, Calif. 


series Introduction to Maps. Please send me 
on free loan the 16mm sound film American Harvest. 


| || . 
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New Novels 

Bountiful new novels 
make January notable in publishing his- 
iory. Jessamyn West's poignant story 
of a teen-age girl, Cress Delehanty, 
January Book-of-the-Month selection, is 
expected early in the month from Har- 
‘ourt-Brace. Following close upon this 
will be Eudora Welty’s The Ponder 
Heart, centered on a generous gentle- 
man and his courting of a second wife. 
Vot as a Stranger, by Morton Thomp- 
son, first Scribner fiction of ’54, is about 
a devoted doctor. January Literary 
Guild selection. The Guild’s choice for 
February is Rainbow on the Road, by 
Esther Forbes, with a wandering artist 
hero (Houghton, Mifflin). 

Planned by Random House for the 
end of January is James Michener’s 
Sayonara, the romance of a Japanese 
girl and an American flyer. Little, 
Brown’s January offering will be Scot- 
land’s Burning, by Nathaniel Burt, a 
novel built around a prep school 
alumnus who returns to his alma mater 
and remembers his youthful adventures 


promise to 


there. 

Philip Wylie’s Tomorrow, Rinehart’s 
January leader, will show how Ameri- 
cans in two cities in the Middle West 
experience an atomic attack of the 
future. From Knopf is expected The 
Horseman on the Roof, by Jean Giono, 
grim story set in southern France dur- 
ing the plague of 1838. 


Prize Material? 

We recommend to Bollingen Award 
judges and other poetry judges Cornu- 
copia, new book of verse by Thomas 
Caldecott Chubb (Fine Editions Press, 
$4), Chubb’s latest book contains 94 
poems; 45 of them never previously 
published. There is more than mere 
versifying in many of these poems; 
there is sincerity of subject treatment, 
exceptional skill in the use of the poetic 
medium and above all, narration, de- 
scription, and thought that readers can 
understand and enjov. 


Biographies Plentiful 

You'll have no trouble finding a good 
biography to suit your interest among 
these new volumes: The Story of Axel 
Munthe, by Gustaf Munthe and Gudrun 
Uexkull (Dutton, $3.75). life of the 
author of The Story of San Michele: 
]. Robert Oppenheimer and the Atomic 
Story, by J. Alvin Kugelmass (Messner, 
$2.75), exciting story of the man “who 
built the atomic bomb”; The Seven 


Queens of England, by Geoffrey Trease | 


Vanguard. $2.75), England’s feminine 


rulers from Maud to Elizabeth II; The 
Daring Young Men, by David Dickason 
(Indiana Univ. Press, $5), scholarly 
discussion of the American _ pre- 
Raphaelites—Lanier, Lindsay, Gilder, 
etc.; Courage Is the Key, by Alexander 
Klein (Twayne, $3.75), brief biog- 
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raphies of men and women who over- 
came handicaps. 
Recommended—Bruce 
Stillness at Appomatox 
$5), brilliantly written story of 
last year of the Civil War. 
—Harpy Fincu 


Catton’s <A 
(Doubleday, 
the 


“INTRODUCTION TO MAPS” 


5 FILMSTRIPS 
IN COLOR 


a 


~*~ 


ee for Elementary Grades 


Show your students how maps can come alive—how each 
symbol on a map has real meaning—how fo visualize the 
landscape behind the map symbol and use ‘the proper 


geographic terms to describe it! 


These five filmstrips, through striking color illustration’ot 


landscape scenes and accompanying maps, give significances 
to the basic map symbols as representations of natural and 


cultural features. 


See for yourself how these filmstrips can help you—request 


your preview kit now! 


FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR 
1. What Is a Map? 2. Coast Lines and Their Symbols. 
3. Landforms and Their Symbols. 4. Lakes, Rivers and Their 
Symbols. 5. Towns, Cities and Their Symbols. 


Complete series $24. 
Individual filmstrips $5. 


7c VAM HANDY (ganador 


2821 E. GRAND BLVD. 
DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


For Better Teaching... 
LONG TERM LEASES 


now available on... 


\Waur Disne 


lémm FILMS (COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR) 


Disney's years o 

experience, “know- 
how”, and production 
facilities combine to 
give you the very best 
in teaching films... 


We suggest the following AWARD WINNING* films: 


ADVENTURE. 


aviation. 
*List of awards available upon request. 


WK SEAL ISLAND (27 min.) Authentic life cycle of fur-bearing 
seals filmed on the Pribilof Isiands. A Disney TRUE-LIFE 


«x MOTOR MANIA (7 min.) The appalling change in the average 
person when he becomes the driver of an automobile. 


KK HISTORY OF AVIATION (18 min.) Documentary of pioneer 


EVERY SECOND PACKED WITH USEFUL INFORMATION. Each 
film aptly fits specific curriculum areas with many secondary uses. 





If contemplating leasing, write IMMEDIATELY 
to reserve your preview prints. (supply limited) 








WALT DISNEY PROD. 16 MM. 


Div. 





DEPT. 14 
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Low Cost Materials 


OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 24-T, 26-T, 30-T 
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LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE ST-15-1-54 
Please send me your new folder on group and individual 


travel to Europe. 


FREE 


Grade 


Name 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


Zone State 


wv 
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MIDWEST CARD CO ST-16-1-54 


Please send me samples on approval of your extra- 


income suggestions. 


FREE 


Grade 


Name 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


Zone State 


City 
TORU UU OU OOOO R ERE ERE REE EERE EEE RERER EEE ESE SEES EEE SS 
PRINTCRAFT CARD CO. ST-17-1-54 
Please send me a free sample kit on your Personal Card 


fund raising plan 


FREE 


Grade 


Name 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


Zone State 


City — 
TOP R PRP RRR REE EE ER ER ERE REESE RES ERE SESE EEE EEA 
THE PRUDENTIAL INS. CO. OF AMERICA ST-18-1-54 
Please send me copies of Television Teaching Aid 
regularly 


FREE 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


Zone State 


City 
RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA ST-19-1-54 


Please send me free information on the following: 
phonographs ® 


FREE 


television [| tape recorders [ |} 
sound systems [_ | 


radios 
16mm projectors 


Grade 


Name — . 7 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


Zone State - 


City 


SCANDINAVIAN NAT. TRAVEL COMMISSION ST-20-1-54 


FREE 
Please send me your free colorful travel booklets. 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


Zone State 


ae 
SHELL OiL CO. ST-21-1-54 
Please send me your free-loan 16mm sound film 10,000 
Feet Deep. 


FREE 


—— sD ccitaicicalits 


Name Queendiensnenntemgie 


a eS 


City 


Health 
I : & A Nutrition 
Personal Growth 


You and Your Students 


CHOOL lunch personnel, as well as teachers and ad- 

ministrators from all over the country, met in Boston 
recently for the annual meeting of the American School 
Food Service Association. A lively discussion of methods 
for integrating the school lunch program into the total 
picture of nutrition education in the schools produced 
some helpful suggestions which we pass on to ‘you. Do we 
hear any further questions?—Jacqueline de Goumois. 

Q. Is there any material available for teachers which 
would make them more conscious of what is going on in 
school lunch programs? 

A. Miss Dorothea Nicoll, Supervisor of Nutrition, Mass 
Dept. of Public Health, “There are state nu 
tritionists in every state except Wyoming, Nevada, 
Utah, Just ask her to help vou out. You can also get help 
from your home economics department. Such material as 
the booklet, Eat to Live (free from the Wheat Flour In 


stitute, Chicago, Il.) presents accurate, scientific informa 


ansWw ered, 
and 


tion in simple, evervday language.” 

Another nutrition expert suggested using the filmstrip, 
Let’s Teach Better Nutrition, prepared in connection with 
the book Nutrition Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, edited by H. S. Lockhart and F. E. Whitehead. 


Q. How have vou brought nutrition education into you 
fourth grade classroom? 

A. Teacher Helen Seavey, Kingsburv School, Welleslev. 
Mass., replied to this in the panel discussion “Nutrition 


Education as I See It.” 

“After being weighed and measured this fall, my chil 
dren returned from the nurse’s room verv enthusiastic about 
.. Thus began our first nutrition 


When ow 


arithmetic lesson was on graphs, we began to measure and 


their height and weight. . 
lesson of the vear, ‘Helping Ourselves Grow.’ 


record our heights and weights on individual charts. 

“After a discussion of breakfasts, 1 reported to our school 
nutritionist that many children rushed and ate inadequate 
breakfasts. It was planned to have each child record 
what he had for breakfast for 
mornings. During the art period, we made small colored 
booklets, decorating and lettering the covers ‘Mv Breakfast.’ 


We gave the nutritionist the booklets and she talked with 


about seven consecutive 


the children about their needs.” 


Q. What does a parent want from nutrition education in 
the school? 

A. Mrs. Malcome Stevens, North Reading, Mass., parent 
of three children, was well qualified to answer this one. 
“I hope that from their classrooms and formal teaching my 
children will learn the basic facts about food values and 
the relationship of food to good health. I hope they will 
get it not just as a formal subject, but integrated with 
their other subjects. In the lunchrooms I hope that they will 
learn how to eat and enjoy a wide variety of foods, per- 
haps some which are not served at home.” 
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Teaching Film Custodians 





Announces the release 
of its latest classroom motion pictures 
prepared in cooperation with 


national curriculum organizations 


National Council of Teachers of English 


MEET THE FORSYTES 
WASHINGTON SQUARE 


| National Council for the Social Studies 
RENAISSANCE INTRIGUE 


National Science Teachers Association 


THE FIRST ATOMIC PILE 
PIONEER OF FLIGHT 
PROGRESS ON TRIAL 
RAINBOW OF STONE 


National Coordinating Council 
(Family Life) 

CRISIS FOR COOKIE 
Citizenship Education Project 

THE LAW PROTECTS THE PEOPLE 


Write for your FREE study guides and 
informative materials to: 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, Inc. 


25 West 43rd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Clip and 
PASTE ON POSTCARD 
to receive these 
FREE FILMS! 


Please send me the following films on the 
dates indicated: 


Just Released! 
ACCOUNTING—THE 
LANGUAGE OF BUSINESS 


Career opportunities in accounting! 
20 mins. 


Driving Safety! 
WHEEL SENSE 


Driving tips for teenagers. For Assembly 
programs and Driver Safety Classes 
25 mins. Color! 


Historical Timepieces! 
PULSE OF TIME 


Story of time from sundials to 
modern self-winding movements! 
10 mins. 


Craftsmanship! 

BEAUTY IN PRECIOUS METAL 
How school rings are made—by 
skilled craftsmen! 

22 mins. Color! 

NAME 
scnool._.__. 
ADDRESS__ 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


OMETHING we need more informa- | i 


tion about—the nature of high} 
school journalism—is the subject of a 
new publication: A Course of Study in 
High School Journalism. Write National 
Assn. of Journalism Directors, 18 Jour- 
nalism Bldg., Univ. of Minn., Minne- 
apolis. $1.50. NAJD also offers: Help- 


ful Aids for Journalism Teachers ($1) 


and The Yearbook Theme ($1). Prices 
less for members. 

Here’s how two schools fit journalism 
into their programs. At the new Glen 
brook (Ill.) H. S. there are two journal- 
ism classes. One offers fundamentals— 
students write for area newspapers and 
cover sports and general news stories of 
school. In the second class the vear- 
book is published. Edmunds H. S. of 
Sumter, S. C., offers journalism for the 
purpose of teaching “fundamentals of 
newspaper publishing.” 

These seem to indicate the growing 
realization of the importance of school 
press work. As Howard M. Brier—with 
over 30 years’ experience in our field— 
notes in The School Reporter, school 
papers have improved in “appearance 
and grown in importance through the 
years.” He also notes that “modern 
school publications serve as public re- 
lations mediums. Often a large measure 
of support from school patrons can be 
charged to a worthy school paper.” 


Interested in 


paper has won the Quill and Scroll In- 
ternational Honor Rating. . . . Honors 


also go to the Broadcaster of Bloom | 
Township H. S., Chicago Heights, II1., | 
which was named “president” of the 


Il]. State H. S. Press Assn. 


Nothing yet to replace experience— | 


as two young journalists probably know. 
They are Lelia Rosenfield of the Green- | 
ville (S. C.) High News, who recently 

worked as honorary reporter at the re- 
quest of the Greenville Piedmont, and 

Buck Whitemire of the Greer (S. C.) 

Hich Times, who served as telegraph 

editor. 

Here’s a good way of utilizing news 
and pictures you can't find room for 
in your publication: Try a press bulle- 
tin board, as did the Crusader of Cathe- 
dral H. S., Chicago. On display go fea- 
tures about faculty, school, and student 
leaders Another thoughtful sugges- 
tion from III. Assn. of Journalism Teach- | 
ers: A circulating library of textbooks | 
and periodicals available on loan to} 
advisers and staffs. | 

Clarence Hach, ex-president of | 
NAJD, is now on a Ford Foundation | 
Scholarship at Univ. of Minn. 

—STANLEY SOLOMON | 


a shining example of | 
school journalism at its best? See The | 
Yellow Jacket of McClenaghan H. S., | 
Florence, S. C. Ten years’ running this | 
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10,000 FEET DEEP 


The story of man’s never-end- 
ing search for oil is dramati- 
cally told in this splendid 
movie filmed deep in the 
swamplands of Louisiana. All 
phases of oil exploration, 
from early seismic operations 
to actual drilling, are depicted 
in 20 entertaining minutes. 

The movie is 16 mm. sound 
and available 


Fil, from: 
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ONLY 


ALLIED’S best buy for schools 


TOP VALUE 
PUSH-BUTTON 
AUTOMATIC TAPE RECORDER 


Judged ‘“‘Best Buy” among recording experts 
and educators. Features unique Push-Button 
Keyboard for instant recording with remark- 
ably faithful reproduction. Has 2-speed dual- 
track recording mechanism and efficient erase 
system. Records up to 2 hours on a single 
tape. For instant play back, just push a but- 
ton; push-button control of forward, reverse 
and stop functions. Records from mike, radio 
or phonograph. Built-in se amplifier and 
speaker. Simple to operate. Compact—only 
23 Ibs. Complete with microphone, 600-ft. reel 
of tape and take-up reel. 

96 RX 590. Only $104.50 





268-Page 1954 
ALLIED CATALOG 


Send for the leading buying guide 
to everything in Sound and Re- 
cording, Radio Training Kits, Lab 
Instruments, Tools, Books, Elec- 
tronic Parts, etc. Write today for 
FREE copy. 


= ALLIED RADIO 
100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 75-A-4, Chicago 89, Ill. 





SCE and 


Low Cost Materials 


OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 24-T, 26-T, 28-1 
SSCS SESE THREE ETERS Sees eee eee 


FREE $. 0..0. A. ST-22-1-54 


Please send me your new 1954 tour folders. 


Name — Grade 


NE i, ee 


 — —_ -_ Zone State___ 


FREE TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS $T-23-1-54 
Please send me your free study guides and informative 
materials on your film:. 


Name Grade = 


Street or R.D.___ No. Pupils _ 


City —_ Zone_____ State eaciieisa sis 


FREE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB ST-24-1-54 
Please send me full details on the TAB way to good 


reading 


Name 


Street or R.D.___ No. Pupils — 


City — _Zone State__ jacmbense 


FREE VINE ASSOCIATES ST-25-1-54 
Please send me free sample and full details on the 
Vintex selling program. 


Name 7 Grade__ 


“treet or R.D. ___No. Pupils_ 


City Zone __State 


FREE WALT DISNEY PROD. ST-26-1-54 
Please send me your complete list of award-winning 
films. 

Grade___ 


Name . 


Street or R.D._ No. Pupils 


oo a = __Zone State 


FREE WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU ST-27-1-54 
Please send me your catalogue on readings, plays, and 
entertainment. 





Grade__ 
No. Pupils___ 


Name____ —— — asertineniemmpinianinsie 
Street or R.D. — 
 — — — 
FREE WORLD BOOK CO. ST-28-1-54 


Please send me information on and specimen sets of 
your Social Stud.es Tests (for grades 9-12) 


Grade 
No. Pupils__._ 


Name -_ - — 


Street or R.D. ws — 


SO — — I ccccicanicseeie NN Mcicrciticsecinniiianiies 


$5 48 JEWELS AND GFMS ST-29-1-54 
Please send me a classroom package (35 copies) of the 
U. S. Story, work sheet in rhythm and rhyme. Enclosed 


is $5 _ 


CO 


Grade 
No. Pupils. 





Street or R.D 





ee Zone_ State 


New Films and Filmstrips 


New Films 

How Weather Is Forecast, Garden Plants and How They 
Grow, Story of Prehistoric Man, School Spirit and Sports- 
manship, Helping in the Care of Younger Children—each 
10 mins., color or B&W. Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago. 

Germany—Key to Europe—21 mins., National Film Board 
of Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 20. 

Fine Cameras and How They Are Made—color, spon- 
sored by Argus Cameras. Free loan from Modern Talking 
Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

Coronation Day—20 mins., color; People’s Palace—13 
mins.; Waters of Life-10 mins. British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Renoir—23 mins., color. Contemporary Films, 13 East 
37th St., New York 16. 

The Backyard Artist, Microscopic Wonders in Water— 
each 10 mins., color. Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 So. Robert- 
son Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Opera Series with Vienna Philharmonic, each about 13 
mins.—Ballet of the Dolls, from “Coppelia”; Spinning Chorus, 
from “Flying Dutchman”; Pilgrim’s Chorus, from “Tann- 
hauser”; Like a Dream, from “Martha”; Castle in Seville, 
from “Don Giovanni’; Seven Magic Bullets, from “Frei- 
schiitz,” Hoffberg Productions, 362 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36. 

The World Around Us series, each 11 mins., color—Chain 
of Life, Lives of Their Own, Just Off Shore, See How They 
Swim, Vanishing Birds, White Splendor, King of the River, 
The Invader, See How They Fly, Breaking the Web. Pictura 
Films Corp., 487 Park Ave., New York 22. 

The Living City—24 mins., Twentieth Century Fund film. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois. 


New Filmstrips 

Air Power in the Atomic Age—60 frs., Office of Educa- 
tional Activities, New York Times, Times Square, New 
York 36. 

Sandy Is a Ground Squirrel—55 frs.; The Oil Tanker—55 
trs.; Amazon River Basin—3 strips about 30 frs. each. 
Audio-Visual Enterprises, P. O. Box 15686, Los Angeles 8. 

Adventures with Art Materials series, 6 strips, color— 
There Is Magic in a Wax Crayon—34 frs.; Let’s Paint—47 
frs.; We Like Clay—33 frs.; There Is Art in Cutting Paper— 
35 frs.; You Can Create with Finger Paint—37 frs.; It’s Fun 
to Combine Art Materials—46 frs. Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. 


New Publications 

Need film study guides for your students? Try the new 
CEBCO Pupil Study Guides. The College Entrance Book 
Co. (104 Fifth Avenue, New York 11) offers precision 
cut stencils of guides to many widely used films from such 
producers as Young America, Coronet, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, United World, and Teaching Film Custodians. 
Excellent, brief guides, written by classroom teachers who 
know the film and typical pupil reactions to it. Each is 
accompanied by teacher’s answer key and manual. A typical 
guide includes: questions which the film answers, a pre- 
test, questions on vocabulary and content for post-testing, 
illustration or diagram from film with questions, and sug- 
gested follow-up activities. Not available for every film you 
might select, of course. Catalogue of titles on request to 
CEBCO. 





PRINCIPALS — SENIOR SPONSORS 


You can obtain 


GRADUATION 
PERSONAL CARDS 


FOR YOUR SENIOR CLASS 


=, 9Sc 


Paneled — Miss or Gents Size 


per order of 
100 cards 


They will exactly match or be in complete 
harmony with announcements manufac- 


tured by any company using highest | 


quality stock. 


Learn about our Personal Card fund raising 
plan which enables you to buy direct and save 
40% for your senior class treasury. It is used 
in several thousand schools each year to help 
finance yearbooks or other class undertakings. 


Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. T 
1509 Maple St. Scranton 5, Penna. 


worK SHEET ‘IN RHYTHM & RHYME 
Music, map, questions motivating and corre- 
lating the teaching of History and Geography 
Size open—23” x 15” Grades 4 to 9 
NEW — NOVEL — EDUCATIONAL 
Thousands Now In Classroom Use 

—- . 3 
iditional copie 15 t 
Send Cash, Check oe “Money. Order. 
48 JEWELS AND GEMS 
128-130 N. Law St filentown, 


STUDY TRIPS TO EUROPE from $550 


Svecial programs, courses and study-tours for teachers. 
Western European Culture; Alpbach European Forum 
Mayrhofen International Summer Center; University 
of Caen; Music Festivals; Art Crafts Survey; and 
many others. 

Group and Individual Travel. Write for folder. 
LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Sponsored by the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 
1776 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. Ci 7-7225 


SEE MORE WITH I 


Adventure Travel 
The World Over 


Cane $5.00 


, 


Pa. 














2S $ITA 





STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 
545 5TH AVE., . 17 or YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 





READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 
Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














SHINES SILVER aT 
PAYS YOU TO SHOW 


make big extra income spare time. Sen- 

sational selling Star-Brite banishes rubbing— 
shines silver instantly, safely, automatically in dish- 
water! Many other unique, new money- fits 


100¢ 
bat, Nem 
needed. 


Midwest ars ts. 


DRAMATIC! AUTHORITATIVE ! 


RECORDINGS IN 
HISTORY - GOVERNMENT-POLITICS 


Free catalog 


AUDIO CLASSROOM SERVICES 
323 S. Franklin St. Chicago 6, 


* on a Write TODAY. - 
fd Washoe Dept A121 St Louis, 

















You .¢ Amer.ca Films 
Excellent for your social studies 


classes is A Citizen Participates. 


Films for ‘54 


(Continued from page 25-T) 


Some of the New Filmstrips 

Contemporary School Design—series 
of 5 strips, about 50 frs. each. Extremely 
detailed strips for any group 
contemplating new school buildings. 
Plans, drawings, materials, problems, 
and solutions offered by award winners 
in School Executive's competition for 
better school design. Includes: Sites and 
Building Exteriors, Instructional Space 
Interiors, Interiors of Large Group 
Areas, Technical Features, Outstanding 
Solutions of Design. Comprehensive 
study of different methods of meeting 
physical and educative needs, emphasiz- 
ing flexibility and pointing out remain- 
ing unsolved problems. (The School 
Executive, 470 Fourth Ave., New York 
16.) 

This year’s first two subscription re- 
leases from Museum Extension Service— 
Education in America and The Airplane 
Changes America, each 40 frs., color- 


useful, 








continue the excellence of this series. 
Color and detail are unusually fine in 
the reproductions of paintings, prints, 
old newspapers, and documents. His- 
torical materials well selected, organ- 
ized and utilized to present not only 
historical facts, but an appreciation of 
how growth and development affect us 
today. (Museum Extension Service, 10 
East 43rd, New York 17.) 

[ am really enthusiastic about Earth 
and Its Wonders and Audubon’s Birds 
of America, both color series, 6 strips 
each, 50 to 55 frs. a strip. Superb color 
in both. 

Earth and Its Wonders, through 
simple, graphic, and attractive dia- 
grams, explains fundamental physical 
facts and basic geology of rivers, moun- 
tains, volcanoes, ice, glaciers, and air. 
The Audubon series uses the original 
prints with quotes from Audubon in a 
most teachable and delightful manner. 
This series includes a biography strip 
also. (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 





Free loan to schools 
Honor Award Picture 


American Harvest 


Technicolor—16mm sound 


Mail this coupon 


JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION INC. 
2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


School 
Address 
City 
Pfd. date. 
Ordered by 
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reputable 


“Sell 2 established 
VINTEX 


Top quality PRODUCTS 


Money back guarantee 
FREE sample Dish Cloth 





Thousands of organizations are 
piling up profits by selling VINTEX 
nationally known household heilps— 
choice of 10 items. Write for full 
details and FREE sample TODAY! 


Fill your treasury with VINTEX profits 
VINE ASSOCIATES, Beverly 20, N. J. 


‘HOME 
CRAFT 
COURSE 


Learn to make 

fast - selling 
Jewelry, Novelties, Signs, 
Lamps, Toys, Furniture, Gifts 
Amazing new Plastic Working 
Course for MEN and WOMEN tells 
and shows how to fabricate, cast, 
laminate, color, mold, internal carve, 
etc., in easy-to-master words and 
pictures. No special tools needed 
All plastics and materials for 23 
PROJECTS included in course 
Course actually pays for itself. Make 
popular plastics items for EXTRA 
INCOME! Write for FREE intor- 
mation TODAY. 


Interstate Training Service 
Dept. 752-A, PORTLAND 13, | OREGON 


Plastic 





SEE EUROPE next summer 
in a 1 PRIVATE CAR! 


Travel an ideal 
way—small groups 
in several private 
cars. Unusually 
interesting itinera- 
ries. 


Sailings: ‘‘Queen Elizabeth” 
June 16, July 14 


Under direction of Dr. W. F. Striedieck 
All inclusive price $1200 


Folder on request 


AUTO TRAILS IN EUROPE 


Box 404 State College, Pa. 











Wilmette, Illinois. ) 





THRU 
EUROPE 


TRAVEL RIGHT 


AND ELSEWHERE TOO 
Write for EUROPEAN TOUR FOLDER 
4 COUNTRIES— 


France, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
865 up, tourist class. 
R 


Switzerland, France, England, 

up, tourist class. 

Also Tours with degree credit U.S.A. or Europe, 
Package Tours Mexico, California and So. America. 


ARNOLD TOURS 2%,.c'"w*s..* 


Boston 16, Mass. 


Italy, 
$9 





SOME FUTURE SUBJECTS 


The Trial of Charles the First 
The Sacrifice of Mahatma Gandhi 
A . . @ The Ordeal of Tom Paine 
at you | ecelving Our The Surrender of Burgoyne 
The Scopes Trial 
The Opening of King Tut’s Tomb 
The Trial of John Peter Zenger 


Television Teaching seam 


regularly? 


For use in social studies, communications and other 


curricula, this helpful supplement is available at no cost 
When you watch the famous CBS television program “You Are There” 
you are a privileged spectator at some great instant of history. 
On the basis of thorough research. the program presents the event as 
though it were being televised as it happens. The result is to give 
you a ringside seat at a dramatic moment in the world’s past. 
Turning points in science, politics, art. ideas and the lives of 
historical figures unfold during the season in this weekly program. 
To add to the interest of classroom discussions of these events and to 
help you make their significance more easily understood, The 
Prudential Insurance Company. sponsors of “You Are There” on alternate 
weeks, offers you this Teaching Aid. It is prepared every other week by 
DeWitt D. Wise, Columbia University, Division Head, Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, in cooperation with the Research Staff of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Suggested activities and bibliography 


are included in each issue. You can easily adapt them to your own needs. 


If you are not receiving these Television Teaching Aids, 


we ll be happy to send them to you regularly. 


" Rock Island *® Sacramento 
MAIL THIS COUPON... aginaw * Salt Lake City 
San Antonio * San Diego 


an Franc » © Santa Barbora 


T Tv 
The PRUDENTIAL 
Insurance Company of America * Box 36, Newark, N. J. } . ranton * S City 
South Bend * Spokane 
Please send me copies of Television Teaching Aid regularly. Springfield, Mo 
3 . Syracuse 
Nome — : . 8 Tacoma-Seattie 
Tampa St. Petersb rg 
School____ — - fa Toledo *® Topeka 
% ¢ 7 
Tucson ® Tulsa 





Utica * Washington 
Wichita Falls 
Yakima * Youngstown 


| 


City & State— 





